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THE WEEK. 


It is impossible to do justice to the great out- 
burst of Liberal oratory during the week. The criticism 
passed by Lord Spencer, Mr. Asquith, and Mr. Bryce 
upon Mr. Chamberlain’s scheme was (much to the 
relief of Free Traders and to the disappointment of the 
Daily Express and some of the Harmsworth organs) 
adopted by Lord Rosebery in a very brilliant speech at 
Sheffield on Wednesday. There was a fervour in Lord 
Rosebery’s closing sentences which reminded us of a 
fine speech on Free Trade which he delivered some 
years ago at Manchester; and nothing could have been 
better than his humorous description of the resignations 
of Ministers from the standpoint of an outsider watching 
the door of the Cabinet. With the more weighty 
and authoritative speech of Sir Henry Campbell- 
Bannerman, who speaks for the party as a whole, 
unembarrassed by clean slates and leaning towers, we 
deal elsewhere. No wonder that it has been received 
with intense satisfaction by Liberals, Reformers, and 
Free Traders in all parts of the country. We should 
add that Mr. Lloyd-George has been pursuing an active 
and successful campaign, while Mr. Herbert Gladstone 


and Lord Tweedmouth have made excellent speeches 
in Leeds. 





THERE is nothing really new to report fiom the 
Balkans. As Mr. Asquith said in his excellent speech 
to his constituents in East Fife on Wednesday night, 
nothing has come of the homeopathic scheme of 
reform put forward by Austria and Russia and 
ostensibly accepted by the Porte. The insurrec- 
tion has gone on spreading, and ‘‘is being put 
down by the Turks with a savagery worthy of 
their traditions.” What is wanted, says Mr. 
Asquith, and what should be insisted on for the time 
being at any rate, ‘‘is a Government in Macedonia 
which will preserve order, administer justice, regulate 
taxation, recognise the complete equality before the law 
of all races and sects, and purge the machinery and 
appliances of the law, whether judges or police, from 
corruption and oppression. What seems to be needed, 
and, indeed, is the only step that can meet the necessi- 
ties of the case, is an arrangement by the Powers of 
Europe with the consent, the enforced consent if neces- 
sary, of the Sultan of a Government directly responsible 
to them, and with sufficient resources to control all the 
branches of the local administration.”’ 





War between Russia and Japan is happily a most 
unlikely thing. The military conditions of what 
would be the seat of war should hostilities break out 
are among the principal causes of the maintenance of 
peace, and these are not always appreciated in this 
country. Modern war is always delayed or prevented 
when either of the possible belligerents would 
find great difficulty in reducing its opponent. The 
popular conception of victory is the winning of 
a single battle ; of a successful campaign a series of 
single battles won. A statesman or a soldier can hold 
no such view. A campaign is successful when its 
political object has been attained ; modern war is rarely 
levied unless that political object be regarded by at 
least one party as essential to the national existence. 


A modern war is, therefore, not won—its political 
object is not achieved—until one of the combatants lies 
at the mercy of the other. The extinction of that other 
is often prevented by the interposition of third parties 
—as by the interposition of England between Russia and 
Turkey in 1878 ; but in modern war the essence of victory 
remains in the complete subjection, for the moment, of 
the defeated party. Japan could inflict no such defeat 
upon the Russian Empire. She might win a victory at 
sea, she might land troops and win battles on the main- 
land, but her strength, financial and military, could hardly 
endure the strain. Again, it is difficult to see what 
Russia could do which would permanently destroy the 
position of Japan in Eastern Asia. A victory won at 
sea would be won at an immense distance from any 
proper base. The gathering of transports would be a 
matter of many months. To transport, say, 100,000 
men to the islands would be a vast and nearly 
impossible business under existing conditions. The 
accumulation of stores sufficient to feed even 100,000 
men for six months would be well nigh impossible. 
Further, the finances and internal condition of Russia 
are such that a big war might hasten a _ bloody 
revolution. For these reasons war seems improbable. 


WE understand that here and there the prospect of 
Protection is attracting unsuccessful manufacturers to 
Mr. Chamberlain. These reports need not alarm 
Liberal headquarters. What is most surprising, in 
view of the uneducated state of opinion, is that Mr. 
Chamberlain’s efforts have been so unsuccessful in tariff 
bribery. On the other hand, the Conservative Free 
Fooders and Free Traders are beginning to display 
their strength. The names of the Duke of Devonshire, 
Lord Goschen, Lord James of Hereford, Sir Michael 
Hicks Beach, and Mr. Ritchie carry immense weight, and 
it would be a mistake to undervalue the effective force 
of Mr. Winston Churchill and his associates. We 
notice in the Lancashire Daily Post an interesting 
interview with Mr. Tom Garnett, one of the best known 
of cotton manufacturers, who until lately was a sup- 
porter of the Government. We cannot go at length 
into Mr. Garnett’s reasons, fortified as they are by 
statistical and historical knowledge. We merely note 
that, after demolishing Mr. Chamberlain’s scheme and 
declaring that the only way to hold our industrial posi- 
tion is to maintain the policy of buying in the cheapest 
market, Mr..Garnett was asked, ‘‘ What view do you 
take of retaliation?” and replied, ‘‘ Personally, I think 
retaliation is madness. The history of retaliation 
shows that the instant you begin to retaliate, other 
people retaliate back on you.” He added that we are 
the greatest ‘‘dumpers” in the world, and that 
‘dumping ” is a cant word invented first to mislead, 
afterwards to inflame passion for partisan purposes. 





Mr. Winston CHURCHILL’s letter to an Oldham 
correspondent, which appeared in Monday’s papers, 
has been described by a distinguished Liberal as 
‘better in point of pugnacity than anything I have 
taken notice of from among the Liberal ranks.” It 
has certainly cut Birmingham to the quick, for Mr. 
Chamberlain’s favourite organ, the Daily Telegraph, 
thought it necessary to deliver a tremendous philippic 
on the effrontery of the young David who dared to 
challenge Goliath of Highbury. It has also led to the 
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withdrawal of Mr. Churchill's colleague, a person of 
no importance, from his candidature in Oldham. From 
a letter so full of good things and true things we will 
only extract a passage on Mr. Chamberlain’s double 
aspect, an old trick, which we exposed in criticising 
his South African finance. On that occasion he pro- 
mised the Johannesburgers British money, after 
promising South African money to the British tax- 
payer. Now again: 
- “Nobody is to suffer, everybody is to gain. Employment 
will be regular, wages will rise. The miller is to be pro- 
tected. The labourer will return to the land. In Ireland 
two pigs are to grow where one pig grew belore. Sugar 
refining will revive at Greenock. There will be a boom in 
Rochester cement. The cost of food will remain unaltered, 
but those who sell it are to get a better price. How is it to 
be done? It is easy as thimble-rigging. All is to be paid 
by ‘the dirty foreigner,’ all except a tax on bacon—appa- 
rently the foreigner will not pay a tax on bacon. It is the 
food of the poor, and, — for that very reason, the 
foreigner—who will pay all the others—with callous villainy 
refuses to pay it. And here again is an argument for retalia- 
tion. It is a wonderful plan. Will the people be taken in? 
I think not. Labouring men must view with unalterable 
suspicion a scheme for reducing the cost of living by taxing 
every mouthful they eat.” 
All this and much more is so shrewd and witty 
that we do not wonder Mr. Chamberlain’s Press is try- 
ing to invent ‘‘ Replies to Mr. Winston Churchill.” 

THERE need be no further anxiety about the atti- 
tude of the Liberal Imperialists. Lord Rosebery has 
finally committed himself to Free Trade. So has Sir 
Henry Fowler. Even Mr. Haldane, the supporter of the 
English Education Act, is orthodox, and Sir Edward 
Grey’s article on Mr. Chamberlain’s fiscal policy in the 
present number of the Monthly Review shows that, 
though its author ‘‘does not resent inquiry,” and 
so far is in the mood of Lord Rosebery’s 
Burnley speech, yet he ‘dreads Protection,” 
and holds that Mr. Chamberlain’s proposals would 
raise prices at home, expose our export trade to the 
risk of tariff wars and handicap it by the certainty of 
increased cost of production, and, finally, that 
‘‘some millions of the population who are depen- 
dent upon the present volume of trade being main- 
tained will be eliminated by a process of suffering and 
distress.” Sir Edward Grey therefore must be counted 
in the ranks of the Free Traders. 

A CORRESPONDENT, reminded of Lord Rosebery’s 
doctrine of efficiency by his renewed talk on the 
subject at Sheffield (where it was again put first 
on the cleaned slate), writes that on the day 
Lord Rosebery went to Sheffield he had the mis- 
fortune to travel on two railway lines—on the 
first of which Sir Edward Grey is a director, while 
upon the board of the second sits Lord Rosebery. 
On Sir Edward Grey’s line he contrived to 
cover between fifty and sixty miles in about 2} 
hours. He then waited for Lord Rosebery’s express 
to London. It was thirty-seven minutes late. ‘Is this 
usual?” I asked. ‘‘ No, it is not generally as late as 
this.” What was the reason? Was it delayed by the 
floods? Oh, no. The only reason that could be given 
was that it had been late in leaving Edinburgh. Our 
correspondent asks, in conclusion, whether any Liberal 
Imperialist who worships Efficiency with a capital could 
calculate the loss in time and money to passengers 
which was caused by this unpunctuality ? 

Tue Young Scots Society does not relax its energy 
as it grows older. To assure ourselves of that we 
need only glance at the syllabus of its winter session, 
which shows fifteen meetings in Edinburgh alone 
between October and Christmas. During the last fort- 
night three addresses have been given to the Society 
by Lord Welby, Mr. Harold Cox, and Professor 
Nicholson. Lord Welby—who chose as his subject 
“The Present Crisis in the Light of Past History ”— 


pointed out that between 1880 and 1902 our exports 
have grown by 25 per cent., while our population has 
only increased by 21 per cent. It is clear from income- 
tax assessments and returns that the growth of the 
home trade has been still greater. In the same number 
of the Edinburgh Evening News which reported this 
interesting meeting we notice an interview with the 
head of one of the most important brewing firms in 
Edinburgh. The following passage puts the case 
against a protective tariff with admirable cogency: 

“The new fiscal proposals would ruin their export trade, 

which depended on securing a variety of articles trom 
abroad, expending labour on them and sending them out 
again at a profit. The staves that composed their barrels 
came from Norway, the hoops came from Holland, the 
capsules and the labels were of German origin, their casks 
came from Sweden, and their bottles were also obtained 
abroad. The hops and the grain were likewise imported, 
and, as a matter of fact, when the finished article was sent 
out all that this country contributed in the way of material 
were the water used in the manufacture of the beer and the 
straw that safeguards the bottles in transit. Of course, the 
labour that transformed these minerals into a marketable 
commodity was British. Mr. Chamberlain had deprecated 
the taxing of raw material, but from the brewer’s point of 
view grain was raw material. Even such a highly finished 
article as a bottle was raw material for the purposes of the 
brewer.” 
It is high time that the man in the street learned the 
folly of attempting to distinguish between raw materials 
and manufactured articles and of trying to pamper 
producers at the expense of consumers. 

In the view of some of us here, writes an American 
economist from New York, the prosperity of this 
country, based fundamentally on its enormous and 
increasing crops, has been such as to cover up 
many economic and historic mistakes, as our Pro- 
tectionist policy, our destruction of our mercantile 
marine, our Spanish war, and our Jingoism in the 
Philippines ; but the argument fos/ hoc propter hoc is 
rather convincing to most people, and it is therefore 
difficult to make an effective argument based on the 
assumption that our prosperity would have been still 
greater had we pursued the path of freedom. In fact, 
this country seems for the time being to have set its 
face in the other direction, away from freedom, as the 
mother country has also been doing. With a love and 
reverence for the mother country only second to my 
affection for this land of ours, I have felt strongly that 
the great mistake of the labour unions in the engineer- 
ing strike some years ago, which diverted so much 
engineering work to this country and gave us a long 
stride forward in that field, the depletion of English 
workers and meney by the war against the Boers, and 
now the return toward a Protectivnist policy have 
been and are robbing England of the capital, in the 
wide sense, necessary to preserve in the future the 
greatness which she has had in the past, 

THE campaign for the Federal Elections in Aus- 
tralia was opened at Sydney on Tuesday at a meeting 
held under the auspices of the Free Trade League. Mr. 
Reid was in the chair. A very important step was 
taken, for it was resolved to cable to Sir Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman protesting against the conduct 
of Sir Edmund Barton and Sir John See for having 
presumed to telegraph to Mr. Chamberlain their 
approval of his policy. A correspondent informs us 
that there is not one, or, at any rate, not more than one, 
important paper in Australia which supports Mr. 
Chamberlain’s scheme, and there can be no doubt that 
Sir Edmund Barton has taken refuge in 2 comfortable 
and dignified place on the Australian Bench because he 
kuows that his Government and policy are doomed. 


WE imagine that some members of the legal pro- 
fession will be dismayed by the decision of the Welsh Tem- 
perance Association to ask of all barristers who present 
themselves as parliamentary candidates a pledge that, 
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if elected, they will not accept briefs to appear on 
behalf of the trade at brewster or licensing sessions. 
It is said that the resolution is an unwarrantable inier- 
ference with a man’s private profession and means of 
livelihood. The Daily News, however, quotes a broad- 
minded member of the Welsh circuit, who, after point- 
ing out that a barrister’s business is to plead the cause 
of aclient without reference to his own personal opinion, 
and that the advocate must not be confused with the 
politician, continues : 


“But Ido think that the temperance people are fully 
entitled to say to the candidate, whose party makes 
temperance one of the planks of its programme: ‘ Your 
appearing on behalf of the diink trade would be a dis- 
qualification, because it would do injury to the cause.’ They 
would be right in that. It is not everybody who can recog- 
nise the subtle distinction | have spoken of between the 
advocate and the man himself, The many who cannot see 
that distinction would naturally feel that there was base 
hypocrisy in a man who appeared on the political pletform 
one day in favour of temperance reforms and the next day 
was earnestly defending some old, or applying tor some 
new, license, In many districts the circumstance would 
give rise to a general feeling of distrust, and in that way 
would do great harm to the party, to which the feeling 
would certainly extend.’ 





THE greatest political event, writes our Italian 
correspondent, is the journey of King Victor 
Emmanuel III. to Paris, as it gives material sanction 
to a new direction in the foreign policy of the young 
kingdom, just as important and as liberal as that repre- 
sented in the home policy by the public confidence in 
the democratic Zanardelli Cabinet. There is general 
rejoicing at the re-union with the Latin sister to which 
Italians are so closely tied, not only by racial, linguistic 
and historical bonds, but also by economic interests, 
identical aspirations towards modern liberal institutions, 
and uneffaced feelings of gratitude ; for France was the 
only country which practically and materially helped 
Italy in her struggle for unity and independence. It is 
now forty-eight years since another Sovereign of the 
House of Savoy, a great King, Victor Emmanuel II., 
the grandfather of the present Italian ruler, visited the 
French capital, going from Genoa to Marseilles by sea 
—at that time there were not yet railway communica- 
tions between the two countries. Then, also, an im- 
portant phase of the Eastern question was in course 
of development, in which England, France, and Sar- 
dinia participated as allies. Now Victor Emmanuel III. 
(the first King of United Italy to go to the French 
capital, and then in November to London, exactly as 
his grandfather did) is credited with the intention of 
rendering closer the union between the same three 
countries with the object of exercising a powerful 
influence in another important phase of the Eastern 
question, that is to say to put an end to the Ottoman 
massacres in Macedonia, and agree upon the best 
means to withdraw all that there is left of European 
Turkey from Mahommedan atrocities and misgovern- 
ment. Besides, it is confidently stated that Italy is also 
negotiating a treaty of arbitration with France, which 
once concluded would render easier, in a perhaps 
not distant future, the long-desired project of Victor 
Emmanuel for a gradual reduction of armaments, thus 
opposing to the so-called peaceful but armed Powers 
in the North a real peaceful unarmed combination in 
the South. pe tants 

Tuovucn there is something comical, writes a 
French correspondent, in the enthusiasm with which 
the inhabitants of Clermont-Ferrand have brought to 
life again the rather unknown and forgotten dramatis 
persona of Vercingetorix, it is difficult to deny that 
the festivities which took place last Sunday on the 
occasion of the unveiling of Bartholdi’s monument were 
a great success. In its leading features this political 
manifestation was somewhat different from Renan’scom- 
memoration at Treguier. The Department of Puy-de- 
Déme is a Ministerial but not a Socialist Department. 
Democratic Radicalism is popular among the peasants, 


who are the owners of one of the richest parts of 
agricultural France. But, on the other hand, on 
account of their cold blood and their practical minds, 


Auvergnats have a_ strong dislike for violent 
manifestations and revolutionary utopias. Whilst 
the Socialist associations of Celtic Brittany had 


disturbed Treguier's festivities in singing ‘‘ La Car- 
magnole ” and assaulting their Catholic adversaries, the 
peasants of Central France did not shout nor hustle, but 
greeted M. Combes and his two colleagues, MM. André 
and Mougent, with acordial welcome. The significance 
of this Radical manifestation is undeniable. M. Combes 
has availed himself of it to gratify his majority with a 
new programme. His speech at the opening of the 
Parliamentary session has a real importance. 





As soon as it reassembles the Chamber of 
Deputies will examine the Budget, so that its 
discussion may come to an end before January 1. 
If the Cabinet puts a term to the expensive and 
illegal system of ‘‘ provisional twelfths,”” MM. Combes 
and Rouvier will have rendered a great service to 
the country. As soon as Parliament has agreed 
to M. Rouvier’s financial propositions, the Chamber 
will examine the bill, lately voted by the Senate, 
which reduced to two years the military service. 
At the same time the Cabinet will move the abroga- 
tion of the well-known law by which M. Falloux 
granted to Catholic religious orders the privilege 
of opening secondary schools without having all 
the diplomas required of lay teachers. Lastly, 
Parliamentary committees will examine, before the 
end of the annual ordinary session, the different votes 
on working men’s pensions, general progressive in- 
come-tax, and disestablishment, so that they may be 
accepted by Parliament before the next general elec- 
tion. What is rather surprising is that the statement 
of this programme does not cover one-half of M. 
Combes’s speech. The remaining three-quarters have 
been devoted to an appeal to the Ministerial majority. 
The necessity of the coalition of all the Republican and 
Socialist groups has been over and over again demon- 
strated by the Premier. Now he fears that M. Pelle- 
tan’s blunders and M. Rouvier’s ambitions, the riots 
which took place in Northern France, and the revival of 
Revolutionary Socialism might dissolve his majority, 

It is becoming increasingly evident that the 
Canadian protected industries are growing restive 
under the impression that the Government is not dis- 
playing an adequate regard for their interests. Ina 
recent issue of the Canadzan Manufacturer are pub- 
lished interviews with representatives of the Canadian 
woollen industry. They agree that British competition 
is the only thing they have to dread. Mr. Rosamond, 
M.P., assures us that ‘‘his own mills are being 
operated only five days in the week, while the mills of 
the Canadian Woollen Company at Carleton Place have 
been closed.” ‘‘The preference to the British manu- 
facturer must cease,” says Mr. George Davidson, 
another large woollen manufacturer, ‘‘if the woollen 
trade is to be saved from serious loss.” 

“The outlook is gloomy. Canadian manufacturers are 
menanced by conditions that make it profitable for British 
woollen manufacturers to dump their goods on Canada at 

ices which the home industries simply cannot meet. 

nada is being used as a slaughter market. The result 

may be satisfactory to British manufacturers, who find a 

diminished demand in their own market, but it will be 

tuinous to Canadian industries. The Canadian woollen 


industry is fighting for its life, and the battle is already more 
than half lost.” 


How familiar it all sounds! It is the “dumping” 
bogey over again, with this important difference, how- 
ever, that it is the Bradford woollen manufacturers 
and not German ironmasters who are charged with 
unfair competition. No wonder, as the Morning Post's 
Ottawa correspondent tells us, Mr. Chamberlain’s sug- 
gestion that ‘‘ secondary industries” should not be 
started in the colonies finds no welcome. 
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Proressor Hewins (writes an economist to The 
Speaker) has done an act of signal disservice to the 
cause of economic education by placing his name at 
the head of a leaflet published by the Imperial Reform 
Committee, entitled ‘‘ A Letter to Working Men on the 
Food Taxes.” He begins by abusing his knowledge 
that several causes always operate on prices, 
so far as to. tell unsophisticated workmen 
that the Corn Laws were not responsible for 
‘‘the high prices” during their operation, and he 
asserts that ‘‘ the price of the 4 lb. loaf was actually as 
high after Free Trade as before it,” without inform- 
ing them that the price, which fell on the cessation of 
the sliding scale in 1849, was raised afterwards 
by the Crimean War, a cause which lay outside 
and beyond tariffs. Professor Hewins must be well 
aware that in the Crimean years prices would have 
been much higher than they were had the sliding 
scale still been operative. He says truly enough that 
roads and railways in America and elsewhere made 
corn cheap, but he should add that the cultivation of 
wheatlands in America and the development of rail- 
roads there was in large measure a result of the 
Opening of English ports to wheat and other 
produce. Next he frightens us with Mr. Leiter 
and his attempted corner of the American wheat 
market, which he falsely represents as our one 
source of imports, telling them ‘‘it is very foolish to 
put all our loaves in one basket ’—when the very object 
of his preferential tariff is to put Canada in the position 
he wrongly imputes to the United States, cutting us 
off from the numerous sources of foreign supply, and 
confining us to the Empire which, in lean years, means 
Canada alone. He concludes by telling them that the 
foreign nations which send us corn will not take our 
manufactures in payment, but drive us to open up 
‘‘new markets in savage countries,” and to sell 
‘‘sweated goods.” In face of the ample evidence of our 
prosperous foreign trade adduced by the Board of Trade 


‘reports, the leaflet must be regarded as a farrago of 


bad history and worse science. 





Ir is a curious fact that during the last three years 
while the Anglo-Saxon race has been bending its 
energies to war and spending all its collective savings 
on military preparations two of its principal industries, 
wool and cotton, have been suffering from a very serious 
shortage in the supplies of raw material. The Austra- 
lian droughts and the poor crops of cotton in America 
have raised the prices of wool andcotton to an enormous 
extent, and it might have been expected that a great 
stimulus would have been given in all parts of the 
world suited to the purpose to the cultivation of sheep 
wool and ‘‘tree wool.” But the British Cotton Growing 
Association thinks that private enterprise must be 
stimulated and assisted if new fields are to be rapidly 
opened up; and at last week’s meeting of the Associa- 
tion in the Manchester Town Hall (reported in the Man- 
chester Guardian of last Saturday) many interesting 
suggestions were thrown out. Mr. A. A. Paton, of 
Liverpool, said that the possibilities of cotton growing 
within the limits of the Empire are unbounded, and 
declared that there are ten millions of men ready to 
grow cotton in Africa if transport could be provided: 

“The Government must be asked to spend a little money in 
building railroads, in providing ships, and in sending out ex- 
perts to teach the people how to grow cotton. Ifthe Govern- 
ment said it could not afford to do this, it would be for the 

Association to ask themembers of Parliament who were their 

vice-presidents why a paltry £500,000 could not be spent in 

useful and necessary efforts to save Lancashire from suffer- 
ing and want in preference to spending 250 millions in send- 
ing men to destroy our customers.” 
According to Sir F. Lugard whois, we hope, turning 
his attention from punitive expeditions to more peace- 
ful and remunerative pursuits, the cotton growing 
country in Nigeria lies far away from the river, and a 
light railway is necessary in order to develop traffic. 


He cannot, however, give the Association any pecu- 
niary assistance. et peas J 

Wuitst the London theatre, writes a Dublin corre- 
spondent, is rapidly sinking into the place once devoted 
to the music-hall, or is substituting forthe genius proper 
to drama an over-ornate staging of trite work or an 
over-elaborate appeal to tiresome problems—as if the 
spirit of wonder had become too jaded in its age to 
touch any longer the finer springs of life—the metro- 
polis of Ireland is nurturing a drama which is distinc- 
tively artistic and specifically national. Mr. E. K. 
Chambers, writing in May last on the degeneration of the 
drama, commented on the hope that lies in experiments 
such as the Irish National Theatre were carrying 
out at that time in Queen’s Gate Hall, London, 
and his eulogy of their work was confirmed by 
the judgment of Mr. A. B. Walkley—whose elec- 
tion to the Presidency of the Playgoers’ Club we 
are glad to observe—Mr. William Archer, Mr. Stephen 
Gwynne, and all the London critics of note who 
saw the plays presented by the company, for whom Mr. 
Yeats and a small group of capable dramatists are 
doing work in which the seed of a fresh and genuine 
drama is beginning to germinate. The experimental 
stage, to which Mr. Chambers refers, may now be 
regarded as past, or all but past, if the verdict of 
the three large audiences which listened to the plays 
put forward last week in the Molesworth Hall, Dublin, 
may be taken as proof that in Ireland, at least, there is 
a public to which literary drama has a clear and definite 
value. Zhe King’s Threshold and Jn the Shadow of the 
Glen are the most important of the three plays to which 
our correspondent refers. 





TowarDs the end of last week the weather in the 
Midlands and north-east of England was of a wholly 
abnormal character. On Wednesday evening there 
sprang up an un-‘‘ welcome wild north-easter,” torrents 
of rain fell from Thursday morning to Friday evening, 
even beginning earlier and continuing later in a few 
especially unfortunate districts, and the result was 
floods in the country lying between the Tweed and the 
Humber such as have not been experienced for more 
than twenty years. The houses in the low-lying 
districts of Newcastle, Middlesbrough, and Sunder- 
land, and of many smaller towns and villages, have 
been flooded, many knee-deep. Trains have been 
delayed, bridges blown down, fishing boats washed 
from their anchorage out to sea and lost, animals swept 
from their pasture and drowned, whilst acres of unhar- 
vested corn have been immersed and the ‘‘stooks”’ borne 
by the torrential streams tothestill angrier and hungrier 
ocean. On the Cleveland coast especially the results 
were deplorable, as the rain fell continuously for forty- 
eight hours. The new sea wall at Scarborough was 
injured, and some of its huge blocks of cement swept 
away. In the valley of the Esk the inhabitants of 
some cottages situated on the bank more than a 
mile from th2 mouth of the river had to leave their homes 
to the mercy of the rapidly-rising waters four or five 
hours before the tide was at its highest. 





Or course, the havoc wrought has been enormous, 
and the story of lost horses, cattle, sheep, pigs, and 
poultry, of potato and turnip crops rotting in the 
ground, of gardens ruined—to say nothing of 
disasters at sea—isa truly sad recital. It is probable 
that in some cases the muddy deposit left by the flood 
may ultimately prove beneficial to the pasturage and 
the arable land, but the immediate damage is very 
serious, and subscription lists have been opened in 
several districts in order to assist those who have been 
the chief sufferers. It is curious that from New York 
comes an account of a rain-storm similar to and 
contemporaneous with that which has devastated our 
own North country, 
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FRANCE AND GREAT BRITAIN. 


E can at last congratulate the Government 

upon a real achievement. Mr. Chamberlain’s 
resignation has been most fitly followed and celebrated 
by the conclusion of a treaty of arbitration with 
France. Short as it is, the treaty is anovel document, 
and marks an epoch in the history of a movement the 
importance of which can hardly be exaggerated, 
whether we look to the well-being of the individual, 
the nation, or the human race. The proposition that 
disputes between nations can and should be settled 
without recourse to bullets, explosive or other, that 
national honour should require war no more than 
individual honour requires duelling, would be admitted 
by every reasonable man in the world if he could be 
assured that mankind were and would remain reason- 
able. The scheme of the Abbé St. Pierre for settling 
all disputes between nations by a general league of 
Christendom failed, in Rousseau’s opinion, only because 
it was madness in its author to be wise when the 
majority of people were fools. The voices of Bentham 
and Kant, carrying similar proposals, were drowned by 
the Napoleonic wars. But when that hideous era of 
misery and devastation was ended the idea of the 
philosophers was taken up by the Quakers, the 
most practical philanthropists, the most useful 
dreamers in the world. From that time pro- 
gress was assured. Neither Palmerston, nor Louis 
Napoleon, nor Bismarck could altogether prevent the 
application of the new principle. Rather, perhaps, by 
raising the demands and multiplying the visits of tax- 
gatherers and recruiting sergeants, they have whetted 
the public appetite for contrivances that may contribute 
to the establishment of unarmed peace throughout the 
civilised world. We are well aware that universal peace 
is an ideal neither near nor easy of attainment. But 
there are occasions—and this is eminently one —when 
we are entitled to ‘‘ report progress” and lay aside 
that strain of pessimism and melancholy into which 
the friends of justice and freedom, of peace and good- 
will among nations, have been thrown by the hideous 
tragedies recently enacted in the name of Empire 
on the world’s stage. Who would have believed a 
hundred years ago that during the last fifty years of 
the nineteenth century it would be not the exception 
but the rule for national disputes about boundaries to 
be settled by arbitration? But for this salutary de- 
velopment it is hardly conceivable that the different 
territories and spheres of influence in Africa should 
have been adjusted without war between the Great 
Powers. It would have been thought as dishonourable 
for Canada and the United States to submit the 
question of the Alaskan boundary to a tribunal ot 
iudges as for a gentleman of spirit to settle his quarrel 
with another gentleman of spirit otherwise than by 
the sword and the pistol. We look back now to 
so recent an affair as th: incident of Fashoda, 
when coarse insolence and imperialistic excitability 
almost plunged the two countries into war—about a 
swamp —and we realise withdeep satisfaction that under 
the new treaty that dispute would have been automa- 
tically settled by an impartial tribunal sitting at The 
Hague, where Mr. Haldane, instead of trying to fire 
the Scotch heather, might have earned a good fee 
n pleading the cause of Great Britain with the aid 


not of Jingo declamations but of maps, plans, sporting 
biographies, and travellers’ tales. Perhaps the advance 
made may be best expressed by picturing to ourselves 
the joy with which Jeremy Bentham or Immanuel 
Kant would have welcomed the resolution of the Senate 
of the United States (1853) in favour of the introduc- 
tion of arbitration clauses into treaties, the satisfaction 
of Richard Cobden had he lived to see the settlement 
of the Alabama claims (1873), or, again, the eulogy 
which Mr. Gladston2 would have pronounced upon the 
happy conclusion thirty years later of ‘he first general 
treaty of arbitration between two Great Powers. Herein, 
if we rightly interpret a learned treatise written upon 
the subject by Mr. Crackanthorpe two or three years 
ago, consists the novelty of the present treaty. 
It is true that there exist conventions for the 
settlement by international arbitration of all differences 
whatsoever, whereas the new Anglo-French treaty 
specifically excepts disputes which involve ‘‘ either the 
vital interests or the independence or honour of the 
two contracting States.” But no general treaty had 
hitherto been signed by two great military and naval 
Powers, the nearest approach perhaps being the treaty 
of Guadalupe-Hidalgo between the United States and 
Mexico. And, further, we believe this is the first 
general treaty of arbitration which takes advantage of 
the new machinery provided by The Hague Tribunal. 
Nothing could more enhance the reputation of the 
Hague Court, and the confidence of the civilised world 
that it will administer equal and impartial justice, 
than a convention by which two Great Powers of 
Western Europe bind themselves to abide by its 
decisions. 

Although “vital interests” and ‘‘honour” are 
terms which might be made the subject of dispute, the 
wording of the treaty, if inelegant, is at least com- 
mendably brief, intelligible, and explicit. “ Differences 
of a judicial order, or such as relate to the interpreta- 
tion of the treaties existing between the two contract- 
ing parties, which may arise between them, and which 
it may not be possible to settle by means of diplomacy, 
shall be submitted to the permanent Court of Arbitra- 
tion established at The Hague by the Convention of 
July 25, 1899,” so long, of course, as they do not affect 
the interests of a third Power. The mode of proce- 
dure is further regulated by the second article : 

“ Article 2.—In each particular case the high contracting 
parties, before addressing themselves to the permanent 
Court ot Arbitration, shall sign a special arbitration bond 
setting forth clearly the subject under dispute, the extent of 
the powers of the arbiirators and the details to be observed 
as regards the constitution of the Arbitral Tribunal and the 
procedure. 

By tie third and last article ‘The present arrangement 
is concluded for a term of five years from the date of 
signature.’ 

Thus has been taken a great step towards the accom- 
plishment of the noble design embodied in The Hague 
Tribunal in the constitution of which we may with pride 
remember that an English deputy, Sir Julian (now 
Lord) Pauncefote, played a leading part. It will be a 
further source of rejoicing to all liberal-minded men 
that in this fruitful field the first furrow has been 
ploughed by England and France, two ‘old and 
haughty nations proud in arms,” so long military rivals, 
now at length combining together in a friendly under- 
standing, which has for its ultimate aim not merely the 
settlement of disputes by law instead of by war, but 
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looks forward to and potently accelerates the time 
when by a mutual understanding armaments shall be 
reduced and an end put to the preposterous and 
ruinous rivalry of naval and military expenditure. 





AN ALTERNATIVE POLICY. 


HE reader of Mr. Morley’s Life of Gladstone will 
be reminded when he reaches the year 1874 of a 
remarkable event. The Liberal Government had lost 
its power and popularity, partly through misfortunes, 
partly through small mistakes, partly because—it had 
done too much good. But its finance had been entirely 
successful, and Mr. Gladstone decided to dissolve on a 
prospective Budget offering the country, as he was 
then in a position to do, not only a total abolition of 
the income-tax, but also a reduction of the taxes upon 
food. Mr. Disraeli’s reply was that he was just as willing 
and quite as able as Mr. Gladstone to carry out 
the policy proposed ; in other words, he offered the 
nation not only a reduction of taxes, but also a change 
of Government. 
Mr. Chamberlain and Mr. Balfour, unwarned 
by Mr, Gladstone’s failure, are trying to persuade a 
country thoroughly disgusted with their Administration 
to give them a fresh mandate and restore them to 
power on the strength of a prospective Budget. What 
is to be the answer of the Liberal Leaders, Sir 
Henry Campbell+ Bannerman and Lord Spencer? 
It happens that they have an answer to 
Mr. Chamberlain very much better than that 
given by Disraeli to Gladstone thirty years ago ; for 
the Chamberlain promises are not a simple remission 
of taxes, but an imposition of taxes on a very large 
scale coupled with a remission of taxes on a very small 
scale, and the Chamberlain performance is not a 
record of public economy and annual surpluses well 
used, but a record of public extravagance and deficits 
without parallel in English history. The first part 
of the answer was given by Lord Spencer last 
week to the Eighty Club, a denunciation of Mr. 
Chamberlain for his reckless subordination of 
Imperial policy to electioneering, and for his dishonest 
use of figures; in a word, for a campaign which, in 
mingled mendacity and effrontery, it would be hard to 
match in our party history. Lord Spencer expounded 
the Free Trade doctrine with conviction and fervour 
last week. On Thursday night, addressing a magni- 
ficent meeting of Lancashire Liberals at Bolton, Sir 
Henry Campbell-Bannerman gave a full and authorita- 
tive exposition of the Liberal programme. It was 
practically the same as that foreshadowed by Mr, 
Asquith in his admirable speech last week. But Sir 
Henry Campbell-Bannerman—who has a splendid record 
in this vital matter of a peaceful policy abroad and a 
thrifty policy at home, has never been shifted into the 
path of violence and waste and jingoism by floods of 
popular passion, or by the deep but unseen currents of 
smart society—had a natural right to lay the main 
stress upon what he rightly places first in the Liberal 
programme : 


“ We charge them with being bad stewards of the indus- 
trial resources both of the nation and of the Empire. We 
say that they have damaged the credit, have diminished 
the trading power, have weakened the purchasing power of 
the people. Take finance and expenditure. hey have 
added £ 160,000,000 to the public debt and £ 45,000,000 a year 
to our normal peace expenditure. In times of peace they 
keep us on a footing of war; the very taxes that Mr. Cham- 


berlain proposes to play pitch and toss with are war taxes, 
which are bound to be taken off in times of peace. Sir, 
the Liberal Party stands for economy. We wish to 
help trade by lifting the burdens which it has to carry, 
whereas the tariff reformers are for piling on fresh 
burdens.” 


This, then, is the first part of a positive Liberal 
policy. Sir Henry promises first retrenchment in war 
expenditure—a return of military and naval establish- 
ments to a peace footing. In this way we shall return 
to peace taxation. We shall get rid of the sugar duty, 
reduce the tea duty, abolish the coal duty, and lower 
the income-tax. Moreover, if this process of retrench- 
ment is properly carried out there will be large sur- 
pluses to be devoted to economic development and 
social reform. Free Trade in land, with a wise scheme 
for the rating of ground values in towns ; justice 
to Ireland ; the abolition of religious tests in popular 
schools, temperance reform, payment of election 
expenses; and last but not least, the restoration 
of the national credit by reduction of debt and the 
inauguration of a prudent foreign policy—here are the 
elements of a great and fruitful Liberal Administration. 
Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman is now reaping the 
reward of his loyalty to Liberal principles, of his firm- 
ness, tact, and moderation, of his resolute good temper 
and composure amid the intrigues cf some clever men 
and the splenetic outbursts of a small but noisy faction 
of anti-Gladstonian Liberals. The meeting at Bolton 
was magnificent. He is well rewarded now by seeing 
around him a large united and enthusiastic party, which 
responds eagerly to his call and only desires to be led 
under the old banner against the old enemy. 





CANON BARNETT ON SOCIAL REFORM, 


O one’s opinion on social reform is better worth 
attending to than Canon Barnett’s, and the few 
but suggestive words which he contributes to the first 
number of the /ndependent Review will be read with 
interest by the many whom his life and personality 
have inspired. To him, looking back over his thirty 
years of varied experience, it seems that the crowning 
need of our time is an ideal, a new conception of 
society ; not devices to remedy this and that, but an 
image in the mind, an image of the perfect state. 
With this to give comsistency to our efforts, defi- 
nite projects of reform would be an easy matter. 
As he writes of it, its outlines seem to shape themselves 
to his sight out of the obscuring mist. It is based on 
the material of social knowledge which patient in- 
quirers are gathering to-day. While it contains a 
scheme of social order, it finds room for that free play 
of the individual to which modern thought attaches an 
ever-increasing importance. It is inspired by a deep 
religious impulse, fostered by a living Church. It takes 
tangible form in the brain of some great modern poet, 
and embodies itself in a mighty work of literature, the 
Divine Comedy of the twentieth century. ‘“ The word 
will be projected from the common thought, and each 
dumb man will tell, by some sign or other, that this 
word represents his unspoken hope.” 

Is this the Socialist conception? Clearly it is 
not the faultless official bureaucracy of the Fabian 
Society. But theré is another Socialist ideal differing 
from the Fabian precisely in the fact that it is what 
Canon Barnett looks for, a conception of society, not a 
practical scheme. Canon Barnett does not mention the 
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author of England’s Ideal. But at least this other ideal 
cannot be accused of a want of regard for indi- 
viduality. It would have far-reaching economic con- 
sequences, but it is far from being purely economic. Its 
essence is the desire to simplify the material circum- 
stances of life, in the belief that the human spirit holds 
within itself sources of power, of enjoyment, of moral 
progress which are almost infinite. One may hope 
that it is spreading, little by little. The most earnest, 
refined, and sympathetic minds of the time are in full 
sympathy with it. Maeterlinck has expressed it with 
incomparable skill in Ze Temple LEnseveli. Somes 
thing of its spirit breathes through a remarkable 


little book lately published, Michael Fairless’s 
Roadmender. It lies half concealed and _in- 
articulate behind the untutored philosophy of 


Christian Science. It is a belief in brotherhood 
as an irresistible impulse of the rightly cultivated 
human being. Put into practice, it would gradually 
destroy the segregation of classes in our large towns. 
Thence would follow the possibility of personal inter- 
course between rich ‘and poor, perhaps (under in- 
spiring leadership) of some definite system of helpful 
contact on Elberfeld lines. Restrictive laws will, of 
course, be inevitable. But they need not go beyond 
what Canon Barnett himself suggests, among other 
things, ‘‘more rigorous interference with greed or 
carelessness.” He says that in looking forward into 
the Socialist state we do not see ourselves “free.” But 
of what freedom need we be deprived, except the free- 
dom (already partially restricted) to rob our fellow-man 
of the fruits of his labour ? 


Of the ideal thus sketched it may be said that it is 
the only “‘ conception of society” now in the field. It 
is not difficult, however, to see why Canon Barnett has 
left it out of sight. It is vague to the last degree. “* Il 
faut restituer”—but when, how, and to whom? It is 
hard to teach; before it can filter down through the 
nation, it must necessarily be first taught to the edu- 
cated class, wedded to a school system, a view of 
womanhood, and a tradition of respectability, in which 
such an ideal would wither and die. If we go for a 
teacher to the Anglican Church, with its priceless 
machinery and opportunities, we find it timid, paralysed 
by its bondage to the State. And, lastly, one may 
question whether this ideal is really a conception of 
society at all. It is not, after all, designed for the indi- 
vidual ; its picture of the resulting social order is too 
slight and defective to be any guide towards recon- 
struction. 


If this last suggestion be true, and we are con- 
sequently left (as, indeed, Canon Barnett presupposes) 
destitute of any social conception whatever ‘‘ which 
expresses modern aspirations,” the explanation is not 
very far to seek. Political thought, in so far as it 
exists among us, is striving to compass the impossible. 
It recognises that out of the character, the history, 
and the modern conditions of each nation there 
arises an appropriate form of social order. 
It fixes its eyes on the progress of nationalism in 
America, in France, and, above all, in Germany ; 
chiefly on its worst features—Protection, militarism, 
self-praise, oppression of minorities—and it strives to 
impress, sometimes blindly, a foreign pattern ; some- 
times, more intelligently, a national pattern created on 
similar lines—upon what? Not upon England, but 


upon the British Empire; a collection of States so 
various that it contains not only Dutchmen and French- 
men, but the Sikh, the Chinaman, and the Hottentot. 

The energy devoted to higher political speculation 
in this country is not very considerable, and it is all 
distracted from the only subject on which it could 
operate fruitfully—the English, or, if you will, the 
English-Scots people. Even those who care for 
‘realities at home” are bowing unconsciously 
to the thraldom of a false Imperialism. They 
limit themselves to devising particular remedies 
for particular ‘‘ parochial” evils, while they 
tacitly admit that ‘‘Imperial’’ considerations are 
“bigger,” and pay a homage which they do not feel to 
the phantoms of the ‘‘ illimitable veldt.” Their practice 
is right, but they have not yet insisted in theory that 
only Australia can work out the destiny of Australia ; 
only Ireland the destiny of Ireland; only England 
the destiny of England. Let the truth be spoken: we 
are ashamed to call ourselves Englishmen. Only when 
we lose that shame will the poet arise who shall con- 
ceive and express the society that is to be. 


C. R. Buxton. 





THACKERAY.* 
By ALice MEYNELL. 


R. WHIBLEY has fulfilled a difficult task with 
admirable courage and integrity, with vigour 
of judgment and dignity of style. The task is difficult 
because Thackeray is a writer of genius, and a beloved 
writer—the maker of Major Pendennis (and one can 
say no better)—yet a writer marked, to sincerely 
critical eyes, with inveterate faults; an author 
misprized by those who prize him most, one who has 
passed unblamed for irresponsible historical work, and 
acclaimed for some of the most fictitious fiction ever 
written by a great author. Mr. Whibley measures 
justly the art that dealt with Swift in history and with 
Lord Steyne in the novel. This is done in two chapters 
that are the best of an excellent book. 

To Mr. Whibley’s study of Thackeray's work may be 
added this simple but significant truth—that Thackeray 
exaggerated. 

Exaggeration is a relaxing and depressing custom. 
It strains what ought to be elastic; it unbraces lan- 
guage. After it has had its way there is no rebound, 
To protest against exaggeration seems but a dull task 
and a platitude, and the offence against which that 
prudent and dispiriting protest is made almost looks 
like a virtue. What henest child ever wrote out with 
any heart ‘‘ Avoid Extremes”? But exaggerations are 
not extremes. When Thackeray has an extremity to 
deal with he does not exaggerate. The parting of 
George and Amelia, the return of Esmond from the 
wars, are pages that have no word out of bounds. 
Otherwise, he is the king of exaggeration. By I know 
not what sloth and precipitancy of mind at once, he 
never denied himself, he never spared his reader, the 
expected thing. The expected thing, to our common 
nature, is the exaggeration into which we speed on an 
idle impetus ; and the man of letters, the author, ought 


* WILLIAM MAKEPEACE THACKERAY. By Charles Whibley. 
** Modern English Writers.” London; William Blackwood 
and Sons. Price 2s. 6d. 
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to chasten the wanton weakness, not flatter it. The 
worst one of many consequences of exaggeration, and 
the inevitable one, is that it leads to the ready-made. 
How lamentably the ready-made mars Thackeray's 
genius! How habit has him by the hand! He ceases 
to see the persons of his story, as, in a too familiar 
family, the eyes are dulled to the sight of daily- 
gathered faces. So lax is his hold upon the images of 
General Baynes and Mrs. Baynes (in P/ilip) that, 
having been introduced as the father and mother of a 
little infant, they are anon changed to aged people in 
wigs. Asa mere forgetting of facts, such a slip would 
be of no moment ; as a sign of the ready-made in fiction 
it is much to the present purpose. For on one page the 
exaggeration of the moment—of the situation—sug- 
gests an old couple, and in a wholesale manner the 
general and his wife are made so; on another page the 
exaggeration of the moment—a scene of travelling in 
poverty and haste—demands the carrying of a baby. 
It is as it were impossible for Thackeray to check him- 
self; the expected thing is—if the word may be for- 
given—dumped down. There are two watches in 
Vanity Fair dumped down in like manner. This would 
be a light matter as a forgetfulness, for a novelist is 
not bound to have the image of a couple of trinkets 
before his eyes as he is bound to have the image of a 
couple of human figures. But, again, the incident is 
an example of the ready-made. Here it is. At the 
wedding of George Osborne and Amelia we read that 
‘** Captain Dobbin had asked leave to present her with 
a gold watch and chain.” And Becky had ‘‘a new 
French watch,” the gift of Rawdon, ‘ticking at her 
waist.” Next, a few weeks later, the novelist is driven 
to exaggerate the flirting of George Osborne and the 
griefs of Amelia: ‘‘ Rebecca happening to mention one 
night that her watch, which Rawdon had given to her, 
was of English workmanship and went ill, on the very 
next morning there came to her a little bijou marked 
Leroy, and a chain and cover charmingly set with tur- 
quoises, and another signed Breguet, which was 
covered,” &c. ‘‘General Tufto had brought one, and 
Captain Osborne had gallantly presented the other. 
Mrs. Osborne had no watch.” It would be a sorry 
triviality indeed to lie in wait for a great author as he 
commits these petty blunders, if the little paltry facts 
astray were all. The facts astray are nothing ; but the 
writing by habit, the taking up of the obvious thing 
at hand, the thing expected by the commonest kind of 
reader—/hat is assuredly fatal to Thackeray’s art in 
mass. We have his splendid work, his invention, his 
wit, his noble moral emotion, his tenderness, and his 
singular animation, all forming a style of incomparable 
ease, a spacious style; but we have these in passages 
far apart. The intervals are full of tedious prattle and 
gossip. If a reader finds that Thackeray does not tire 
him, | think it is the reader's fault. | think one should 
be wearied by work essentially so jaded, and should not 
be interested by the superficial vivacity ; for vivacity, 
with Thackeray, never fails. 

And I am sure that one should be even indignant 
when the precipitate pursuit of the ready-made leads 
him to use Mrs. Scurlock—Prue, Lady Steele—with this 
unmannerly injustice, in Esmond. Steele’s letters to 
this lady have been kept for us, by her tenderness ; 
‘thrifty,” by the way, is Thackeray’s word for her 
action in the keeping of them. ‘There are four 
hundred letters of Dick Steele’s to his wife which that 


thrifty woman preserved accurately.” Thrifty and 
accurate are hard words to aim at her whom Dick, in 
the year before her death, calls his ‘‘ charming little 
insolent.” But see how capricious is the sentimentalist, 
especially the domestic sentimentalist, how cold his 
heart can be by chance-medley. It was an even guess : 
would Thackeray take the kind and tearful view of 
Prue, or the true sentimentalist’s alternative—would 
he banter her? The ready-made thing, in the temper 
of the time in which Thackeray wrote, was to banter 
her because her husband drank somewhat, and she was 
now and then in want of money, and might be sup- 
posed to be jealous. Here is comedy to the heart’s 
desire! Now, to those four hundred letters we have 
no replies. Prue is silent in history. She has a right 
to her silence. No novelist is entitled to put a railing 
accusation into her mouth, nor to impose any kind of 
ignominy upon her. Steele has not made her ignomi- 
nious. ‘* Indeed,” he writes to his wife, ‘‘ though you 
have every perfection, you have an extravagant fault, 
which almost frustrates the good in you to me; and 
that is that you do not love to dress, to appear, to 
shine out, and to make me proud of you, or rather to 
indulge the pride I have that you are mine.” It is to 
be noted that Thackeray makes Prue rail at her 
husband on this very matter of dress, complaining that 
she has an old gown. Why? Because that is the 
ready-made thing fora wife. ‘‘ Beautifullest object in 
the world,” writes Steele again, ‘I know no happi- 
ness in this life in any degree comparable to the 
pleasure I have in your person and society.”’ It is an 
ill-bred and a cheap spirit that reads these words with 
incredulity. I have said that a woman has a right 
to her own silence; a novelist ought not to break it 
to her disgrace. Furthermore, both man and woman 
have a right to be in safety from the vulgarity of a 
succeeding age. Whocan read the scene in Esmond 
between Dick and his wife and aver that the right of 
those two was respected by Thackeray ? See, too, the 
page in which he exposes her as a foolish woman to 
the derision of a knot of authors; not only the 
eighteenth-century woman, but the eighteenth-century 
men of letters, might have cause to complain of 
Thackeray and the nineteenth century for the writing of 
that page of Esmond. Putting him aside, let us linger 
for a moment over this lady’s record. She was ill in 
Wales, and Steele, in London, wept upon her pillow, 
and ‘ took it to be a sin to go to sleep.” Thrifty they 
may call her, and accurate if they will; they may 
gratuitously take her for the typical figure of their un- 
handsome comedy. But no matter, the real Prue lies 
in Westminster Abbey, and Steele called her ‘‘ your 
Prueship.” 

The exaggerated thing—and this is otherwise 
a harmless example—the exaggerated thing leading to 
the ready-made causes another slip in Vanity Fuir. We 
read that ‘‘ It became the fashion among all the honest 
young fellows of the —th to adore and admire Mrs. 
Osborne.” A few days later we have her entirely 
neglected and alone at a ball, sitting on a sofa. Exag- 
geration demanded one thing on one page and the other 
thing on the other page, in their order. And again 
we are forced to complain of the carelessness of 
Thackeray’s habitual eye, the laxity of the habitual 
hold. Exaggeration requires that Becky shall weep, 
at will, often and abundantly throughout the novel, and 
yet that her eyes shall wear the ornament of tears 
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** very seldom” on a certain page. Sometimes a reader 
who sees the phrase coming, who sees it from afar—je /e 
vors dict, and it always comes—receives the impression 
of something like helplessness in the novelist. 

It is obviously not with morality—for, morality 
absent, literature is impossible—that Mr. Whibley really 
has a quarrel, but with Thackeray’s ready-made 
morality and his prattle about it. Prattle, and not only 
prattle but twaddle itself, is not on the side of morality 
and piety to-day; it is on the other side, a notable 
conversion; of all recent conversions, hither and 
thither, the most remarkable and the least remarked. 
But wherever twaddle is, there does the critic his duty 
who exposes it. 


THE MAKING OF THE SUPERMAN.* 


R. WELLS and Mr. Bernard Shaw are our only 
I two living prophets; unless, indeed, Mr. Bal- 
four’s recent discovery of ‘‘ dynamic” economic forces 
in his weird pamphlet entitles him to rank as a third. 
Mr. Wells, with Mr. Shaw and the New Testament, 
prefers the wicked tothe mean. With Mr. Shaw, also, 
he has faith in nothing but youth; ‘‘ every man of 
forty is a scoundrel” is the cheerful aphorism of the 
one, and the other concludes this volume with an 
eloquent and moving appeal to the young men under 
thirty to enroll in the crusade for the New Republic. 
Both survey the squalid course of contemporary life in 
England, from the cottage to the castle, with a kind 
of disgusted pity. Both find in the life of the average 
Briton, his complacency, his dull pretence of wisdom, 
his dull thirst for gain, the random routine of his un- 
edifying day, something which cries to heaven as a 
rank offence. Both call for the Superman. But in 
the one the call remains as a pious aspiration and mere 
summary of revolt and weariness ; in the other there is 
an attempt to ransack the springs of action, to drive 
down into fundamentals, to examine how, if at all, it 
is possible by breeding, by education, by social recon- 
struction, that the Superman may be attained. 

No more provocative and fascinating volume has 
been issued of recent years than this Mankind in the 
Making. Mr. Wells is a master of the suggestive 
phrase which suddenly opens long vistas and great 
issues. He pictures the student of divinity to-day 
coming ‘‘into a world full of the ironical silences that 
follow great controversies.” There is a whole universe 
in that single phrase, ‘‘ To state these questions,” he 
says of the Republican ideal, ‘‘is like opening the door 
of a room that has long been locked and deserted. One 
has a lonely feeling.” Many a man with a youthful 
dream of noble things ‘peers to-day from between 
preposterous lawn sleeves or under a tilted coronet, 
sucked as dry of his essential honour as a spider sucks 
afly.” Inthe chapter on the sex question—one of the 
sanest and cleanest discussions of one of the most 
baffling of human problems—he sees the average man 
with a really dreadful insight. ‘‘I had purported to 
call this paper ‘Sex and the I[magination,’” he says. 

“And then I hada sudden vision of the thing that hap- 

ens. The vision presented a casual reader seated in a 

brary turning over books and magazines and casting much 
excellent wisdom aside, and then suddenly, as it were, 
waking up at that title, arrested, displaying a furtive alert- 
ness, reading, flushed and eager, nosing through the 
article.” 
By such unflinching observation of the facts of the 
world around him does Mr. Wells justify his claim to 
preach the gospel of the New Republic—of the Super- 
man. 

‘Call ye that a Society,” cried Carlyle seventy 

years ago, ‘‘ where there is no longer any Social Idea 
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extant?” ‘One writes ‘our present civilisation,’” 
re-echoes Mr. Wells to-day, ‘‘ and of previous civilisa- 
tions, but, indeed, no civilisations have yet really come 
into existence,” With a kind of smooth and polished 
bitterness of denunciation, Mr. Wells heaps up his 
indictment of the men of his time. It is all a 
little cruel; too detached to be entirely pleasant : 
the author surveys the scrambling horde as the 
observer surveys the ant-heap or the locust crowd 
with a cold resentment and contempt. He has known 
something of the foulness of the struggle ; he has been 
near to be suffocated himself in the swarm. He has 
escaped with no illusions concerning the heroism and 
loveliness of the average citizen of the Imperial race. 
All his onslaught could be summed up in a single chal- 
lenge. Stand in the street of any modern English city 
and watch the stream drift by of shuffling, shabby 
bodies, of dissatisfied or vacuous minds. Or contrast 
in thought the ox-like seriousness over trivial things, 
the mean compromise and gross living of the prosperous 
middle-class citizen and his wife, with the vision of their 
radiant childhood. A recent philosophical writer has 
summed up his fundamental dissatisfaction with life in 
a picture of the active and graceful lambs transmuted 
by time into the stolid and silly sheep. It is to-day's 
progress of mankind: the play of malign forces upon 
these beautiful children, with all their possibilities of 
rational and refined existence, points all the sombre 
warnings of the message of this modern prophet. 

His purpose is to seek for remedy. At the outset he 
is compelled to rule out, though with reluctance, a 
method that would appear easy and pleasant. Why 
cannot we artificially ‘‘ breed” the Superman as we 
breed strong horses or fat cattle? Because, partly, of 
our ignorance of the subtle laws of inheritance and the 
strange sports and variations it produces. Because, 
also, our Supermen will be different the one from the 
other, will embrace a strange combination of qualities, 
so that even in the case of mere superficial 
physical beauty it is quite impossible to choose a 
particular pair to produce a particular type in the second 
generation. And, above all, because it is the abnormal 
and the variation which are most useful to mankind : the 
genius trembling on the border of insanity, often 
flowering on a tainted stock ; the fiery mind of a 
Stevenson or a Henley pent up in a diseased or 
battered body ; the eccentric distortion of the saint or 
the hero. You can breed out but you cannot breed in. 
You could conceivably eliminate all lopsided personality 
and produce a terrible, gross acreage of average decent 
citizens. But the result would be a kind of a nightmare 
of the mediocre, a universal Brixton. 

So Mr. Wells passes on to consider what we can do 
with the child as given tous: as discharged from a 
spout at the feet of our wise men and philanthropists 
in a torrent of babies at four seconds interval. Social 
arrangements, education, and an infectious standard of 
propriety and manners acting especially through 
books, newspapers, and the home : these are the forces 
that snatch up the growing child and lacerate and 
mould it to their own ends. In social organisation Mr: 
Wells has no difficulty in arraigning our present 
systems for murder on wholesale lines of body and 
mind. Infant mortality, the continued deflection of the 
physical and mental development of the children of the 
poor of the cities from the standard of satisfactory life, 
the results of coarse food, overcrowding, and the loss 
of sunshine, are given in passionless statistic. With a 
vehemence in which compassion and regret for once 
break through the cold scorn of his satire Mr. Wells 
pleads, in the name of the slaughted innocents and the 
survivors maimed and broken by the struggle, for some 
less clumsy and costly method of rearing the childhood 
of England. 

But the ‘‘education” alike of all classes in his 
vision effects as conspicuous a ruin as the forces of 
hunger and darkness. To gaze through these chapters 
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is to catch a running fire of furious invective. 
‘¢ Floundering egotism,” ‘‘ pointless fumble,’’ ‘ ethical 
flatulence,” ‘knobby, portable creed,” ‘‘ clotted incon- 
sistencies,” ‘‘vicious mental practices,” are the kind of 
signal marks of the author’s ferocious onslaught against 
modern teaching. He confesses to the possession of a 
particular devil which drives him to insult ‘‘ school- 
masters and bishops in particular,” guying, afflicting, 
and exasperating them in every conceivable way. His 
detailed plans for improvement are full of suggestion. 
His treatment of the problems of sex and developing 
passion is especially welcome. He protests with a 
healthy vigour against the essential rottenness of our 
present system ; the revelation to our boys in the half- 
penny or penny ‘‘comic” papers, amid every circum- 
stance of vulgar meanness, of the facts of sex “ as affairs 
of nodding and winking, of artful innuendo and scuffles 
in the dark.” On the other hand, he has no sympathy 
with the ‘‘ fussiness ” of ‘‘ celibate teachers ” with ‘‘ an 
unreasonable watchfulness,” a disposition to pry, an 
exaggeration of what are called ‘‘ Dangers” and pain- 
ful idealisation of ‘‘ Purity.” 
‘‘Let them awaken, as their day comes, in a sweet, large 
room. The true antiseptic of the soul is not ignorance, but 
a touch of the heroic in heart and in the imagination. Pride 


has saved more men than piety, and even misconduct loses 
something ot its evil if it is conceived upon generous lines.” 


Even in contaminated youth ‘‘ there lurks a capa- 
city for heroic response.” ‘‘Chase cad and quack 
away together, and for the rest, let them alone.” 

A general criticism one might venture to pass 
upon all Mr. Wells’s suggested schemes for the coming 
of the New Republic. He fails to realise the practical 
difficulties of amelioration and reform when the people 
as a whole are content to have things otherwise. He 
demands, for example, a ‘‘ minimum standard of sound- 
ness and sanitation” for houses and ‘‘ legislation 
against overcrowding.” We have such minimum 
standard at present, and such legislation ; but the law 
is a dead letter. It is no one’s interest to put it into 
force: it lies undisturbed on dusty shelves. He assails 
again our present systems of treating the children of 
vicious and drunken parents: using ‘‘ the quivering, 
damaged victim ” as our instrument for punishment of 
the parent. He would take the child away to an insti- 
tution (though, as he wisely recognises a few pages 
before, these ‘‘institutions”’ are but ‘‘ aspects of 
failure”), and debit the cost on the parent. The system is 
at present at work in the industrial schools. There is a 
continuous pressure on the part of undesirable parents 
to get rid of their children; but, as every poor-law 
guardian knows, the parent very shortly skips off and 
is lost in the crowd of the great city, leaving the State 
to rear its ill-fated offspring. Nothing bar a German 
system of classification and registration could overcome 
this difficulty. But, in fact, as Mr. Wells seems to 
recognise in his revised scheme of Government by 
Juries, we are faced, not as the prejudiced assert, with 
a breakdown in Democratic Government, but with a 
breakdown in all Government. You call for a Dictator, 
you organise a central Executive, and you get—the 
English War Office. You delegate authority and 

create local interest, and the result is—the London 
' Borough Council. It is a kind of deliquescence of 
.character and responsibility. ‘“ The National energy 
is falling away.” ‘‘ Our workmen take no pride in their 
work any longer ; they shirk toil and gamble. And, 
what is worse, the master takes no pride in his work ; he, 
too, shirks toil and gambles.” In his onslaught upon 
philanthropic institutions Mr. Wells indicates the truth. 
‘* They do not work” is his severe but just summary. 
‘In cold fact it is impossible to get enough capable 
and devoted people to do the work.” ‘Able, 
courageous, vigorous people are rare, and the world 
urges a thousand better employments upon them.” It 
is the creation of ‘‘ able, courageous, vigorous people ” 
that is the crying need of the modern world; with 


tenacity, simplicity, clean minds, and, above all, a 
sense of personal devotion and responsibility for all 
their gifts of body and soul. Mr. Wells can provide no 
recipe for their manufacture. It is the spirit running 
through every page of the life of Gladstone, a life with 
which the author is so much out of sympathy, which 
alone can prove the salvation of modern England. 
Like Gladstone in his earlier years, Mr. Wells has an 
imperfect recognition ‘‘of the value of liberty 
as an essential condition of excellence in human 
affairs.” In some of the more severe of his 
criticisms of such movements as, for example, the 
newer schools of educational reform, he fails to con- 
sider that it is better to act, even at random and with 
many mistakes, to push forward with experiment and 
failure, than to remain quiescent until dragooned into 
the perfect system. But when he gets below the sur- 
face andre veals the real man; in those occasional pas- 
sages, such as his appeal to youth at the end, where 
there passes intohis writing something of the triumph and 
sadness of life, the depths of the larger appeal of service 
and sacrifice, he is calling for a strength of resolution 
and high endeavour, a life entirely surrendered to 
some ideal cause, the secret of which seems to have 
vanished from the modern world. 





PRIZE ESSAY ON PROTECTION. 


HE entries for our half-guinea prize offered for the 
best essay on the advantages of Protection have 
been very numerous, but the standard reached has 
hardly been as high as we expected. There are not, 
perhaps, half-a-dozen essays which have grasped even 
the elements of the problem, and those few which pre- 
sent a clear argument seem to us to have often laid 
themselves open to obvious replies from their opponents. 
Thus, Mr. Vince’s pamphlet (to which we have given 
the marks proxime accessit) commits the fundamental 
error of considering that a nation’s wealth consists in 
what it gets rid of. This seems to us torun likea 
flaw through the whole of his argument. Two 
members of the jury were in favour of giving the third 
place to Mr. Balfour’s notes on insular something or 
other ; but it was pointed out by the foreman that our 
Prime Minister must have made some hundreds of 
pounds on the sale of his brochure, and could be in 
no need of the half-guinea offered. He, therefore, was 
declared hors concours, and has been notified to that 
effect. Sir Conan Doyle, V.C., spoilt an admirable 
essay by the assumption that a merchant's profits 
were synonymous with the whole of production. A 
German Socialist, called in as an expert witness, 
proved to us within seven minutes that the assumption 
was false. 

Perhaps our greatest regret was felt when we were 
compelled to disqualify a wonderful little book called 
The Curse of Cobden. The book had every quality for 
success in a purely literary competition, but it had this 
drawback as a piece of economic reasoning, that there 
was no argument presented. True, the book was 
written many years ago, and is now only re-printed, 
but this does not affect the fact that the total absence of 
reasoning power cannot, in a discussion of this kind, 
be outweighed by the strongest dramatic sense or 
power of a purely literary nature. 

We finally decided upon the essay sent in by Dr. 
James Caliban, entitled ‘‘ What is Trade?” We have 
had much pleasure in forwarding Dr. Caliban the half- 
guinea, and we print herewith his powerful little essay 
in fulfilment of the stipulations made when we first 
offered the prize. 


WHAT IS TRADE? 


The Speaker has done me the honour to ask for my 
views upon the great quarrel (I use the word in its 
medizeval sense) which is now agitating the nation, | 
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hasten to accede to that request, and I may add that 
whatever pains I am at I shall take to be amply repaid 
if I can spread to any degree that truth by which our 
great Empire must stand or fall. 

My own life, with its possibilities of enjoyment, 
cannot be of long duration; I am already past my 
seventy-eighth year. That of my children will be but 
a small span compared to the ages that have gone 
before us, and the prize offered, considerable as may be 
the immediate gratification it provides, represents 
but a small annual increment to their spiritual welfare 
or to my own. 

I am therefore, I trust, unbiassed by any tempta- 
tion to special pleading when I repeat once more this 
momentous question, and attempt its answer : 


Wuat ts TRADE? 


Trade, we are often told (e.g., in Mrs. Fawcett’s 
admirable manual called Political Economy), is “ the 
exchange of commodities.” But wait a moment— 
what are commodities? It is well to have one’s first 
principles clear before one embarks upon a discussion 
of this. abstruse character. Again I say, what are 
‘*commodities” ? Surely they are those things which 
(under Divine Providence) we are given to enjoy, 
whether manufactured (such as Heins's Baked Beans 
with Tomatoe Sauce, Mumby’s Pure Home Made Straw- 
berry Jam, The Carlyle One Price Boot, &c.) or the 
natural increment of the earth, such as Potatoes, Black- 
faced Sheep, etc., or those miracles of colour which we call 
Glamonide Ranulfiensiit. These are the true weal/h of 
anation. Exchange may convey these from one place 
to another and so diversify the face of the country, but 
it cannot add to them. Do I make myself clear? 

Now, in the process of exchange individuals (by no 
means the most worthy of our population) take a toll, 
as it were, from the whole community. He that grows 
in his garden a beautiful flower—such as the Easter 
lily (that transcendentally graceful thing !)—does not 
directly exchange it with the dour, God-fearing Scots- 
man who produces a two-sided veneered sideboard with 
looking-glass, mouldings, and two drawers complete. 
Many, many such flowers are banded over to the middle- 
man, who in return procures and transmits the useful 
article of furniture above defined. 

Does he stop there? By no means. Alas! from 
every flower that passes he plucks a petal ; from every 
sideboard—but, halt! my furious pen. Halt, lest you 
rouse to anger those silent practical men who move so 
rarely, but who, when they move, move to a dread 
purpose ! 

Again I ask the question, and perhaps my readers 
now begin to see the drift of the argument— 


Wuat ts TRADE? 


Far be it from me to impeach as glorious a body 
of men as our islands produce. Those who live by 
trade live well, ‘‘ honouring all men”—indeed, the 
very word ‘‘ honour” has passed into the vocabulary 
of trade, signifying that ready acceptance of a written 
bond which is characteristic of the Anglo-Saxon race. 

Far be it from me, I say, to ridicule or belittle the 
great army that lives by Trape. I number many of 
them among my own congregation. My own dear 
father was a tradesman, and, though my mother’s 
family claim a different descent, Aer mother's father 
thought it no blame to be a chandler of corn. 

Trade then, I think I have shown, is but an excre- 
scence—a noble and healthy excrescence; it is but a 
superstructure—an elegant and pleasing superstructure 
—upon the great Fuct of PRopucTION. 

‘* Look after.the Producer, the others will look 
after themselves.” 

I trust (once more) that I have made myself clear, 
and I think that everyone can now answer with me, 
half smiling, half sighing, that great question— 


Wuat 1s TraAve ? 


Now I ask any of my brethren who are occupied 
in exchange and who may read these lines. I ask the 
humble Pig Huckster. I ask the Lordly Dealer in Tea 
Rose Oil, would he sacrifice the /#ing on which he 
thrives? Could he deduct a profit if there were nothing 
to deduct from? Nay, upon higher grounds, has he a 
right to do so? Can he justly demand a livelihood 
when those who furnish the wealth of the world have 
not the wherewithal to live? I think I hear a 
Universal No. 

As it is withexchange between house and house, 
between village and village, between county and 
county, so it is between nation and nation. The theory 
stands under all conditions ; its root principles are the 
same. The middle-man—l! will not insult him by call- 
ing him a parasite—let us say ‘‘ accidental ’’—the 
“‘ accidental” middle-man mistakes his private advan- 
tage for the general advantage of the whole 
commonwealth. His ‘ profit” seems of more moment 
to him than the lush plenty of a happy nation. 

I say, let him beware! He is like that Greek in 
the fine old Etruscan myth of Garrulus Percontator, 
who slew the very hen that laid him eggs of gold. In 
his greed for “ profit” (for ‘‘ freight ” as he sometimes 
calls it), for ‘‘commission,” he may destroy that 
England upon which he battens—or, shall we say ? he 
browses. Pi rie” 

I may be called old fashioned ; I am (as I have said) 
past my seventy-eighth year. I can well remember a 
younger brother of one of Sir Robert Peel's private 
secretaries relating to my father the story of the repeal 
of the Corn Laws. I was a very young man, but | 
condemned him then and I condemn him now. 

I may seem unscientific. I confess I have not read 
those involved and verbose tomes which seem to me to 
lead men nowhere. But I can claim that my 
‘‘economics,’’ to use the modern jargon, are the 
sense of John Ruskin and of Richard Seddon, and 
when two such varied Englishmen agree I am content 


to make a third. James Cauisan, D.D. 


FRANCE AND ITALY. 
HE King of Italy’s visit to Paris recalls the chequered 
story of Franco-Italian relations. Students of his- 
tory will remember how through the times of the Italian 
wars of liberation French statesmen were pulled hither and 
thither by conflicting interests. They would gladly see 
Austria weakened, and the more generous of them had 
sympathies, more or less strong, for Italian nationality. But 
their sympathies were held in check by the fear that a 
strong Italy might prove a dangerous neighbour, which per- 
haps would gravitate to the German Powers and become not 
only a rival but an enemy. When Piedmont began to 
threaten the Pope’s ‘Temporal Power the whole weight of 
the French Catholics went to swell the distrust and dislike 
of Italian aspirations. And all along, alike under Republic 
and Empire, ran the ambition, traditional in French diplo- 
macy, to annex Savoy, persuading the Government some- 
times to threaten Italy, sometimes to bargain with her. 
When the war of 1848 broke out, Lamartine would have 
sent a French army across the Alps had the Italians ac- 
cepted the alliance ; but they knew his designs ou Savoy, 
and hoped to win without foreign help. And when defeat 
came, and they asked for the assistance they had rejected a 
few months before, the counter influences had triumphed 
at Paris, and France looked on unmoved, while the Aus- 
trians returned to Lombardy. After Novara, Louis Napo- 
leon, lately made President of the Republic, wan'ed to de- 
clare war with Austria, but he was powerless before the 
opposition of his Ministers, and to buy the backing of the 
Catholics he gave an unwilling adhesion to the shameless 
expedition that crushed the Roman Republic and began 
the French occupation of Rome. Three years later he was 
Emperor and able to take his own road, untrammelled sav - 
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by his own timidity. He had a twisted, but in its way a 
genuine, belief in nationality. In his bolder moments ne 
wished to help the struggling nationalities, and become their 
patron, and, through them, arbiter of Europe. Especially he 
wanted to free Italy and Poland. The latter he sacrificed after 
1856 to the entente cordiale with Russia ; but the failure of 
the one dream only made him more eager to fulfil the other. 
Still, it was only at moments that he dared face the opposi- 
tion of the Catholics, backed as it was by the Empress and, 
sometimes, his own Ministers. He knew at least after 1858 
the danger of a Prussian advance across the Rhine, should 
his army be entangled in Italy. But so far as his fears let 
him, he was always the friend of Italy, and, save in the 
cession of Savoy, a disinterested friend. He made generous 
terms with Cavour at Plombiéres in 1858; but it needed 
ali Cavour’s desperate insistence to keep him to his bargain 
and force him into war. The Austrians were crushed at 
Magenta and Solferino, but in the midst of the Emperor's 
victories home influences and the fear of Prussia stopped 
him, and Venetia was left to the enemy. 

‘The Preliminaries of Villafranca began a new chapter 
in the relations of France and Italy. ‘The Italians thought 
themselves betrayed, and that generation never forgave the 
Emperor or his country. They did not know that while 
they were consummating their unity, he was standing be- 
tween them and a single-handed fight with Austria that 
must have been disastrous. Napoleon himself soon drifted 
into more or less of unfriendliness. Probably to the end he 
wished Italy well. But he was irritated at her refusal to 
be patronised. He was growing physically and morally in- 
capable of dominating French opinion, and as Catholic 
sentiment grew increasingly hostile to Italy, he bit by bit 
surrendered to it. The September Convention and his 
attitude in the war of 1866 marked attempts to reconcile 
his old and new policy ; Mentana marked the abdication of 
his own more generous plan. ‘The “ marvellous chassepots ” 
of the French decimated Garibaldi’s volunteers ; and though 
Victor Emmanuel persuaded his Cabinet to peace, Italy 
was fiercely wroth and passionate to be avenged, and it was 
this that, despite the King’s chivalrous desire to help his 
old ally, checkmated the schemes of a Franco-Austro-Italian 
alliance and made Sedan possible. The Third Republic 
brought no change. In its early days the Catholics were 
powerful as ever, and were busily working for a war with 
Italy to restore the ‘Temporal Power. ‘The two countries 
were now rivals in the Mediterranean, and Italy smarted 
under what she thought the trick of the occupation of 
Tunis. Bismarck had counted on this when at the Con- 
gress of Berlin he prompted both countries to seize the 
Vilayet. Fears of a third French occupation of Rome, of 
a French protectorate along the southern shore of the Me7i- 
terranean which would ring her in, threw Italy into his arms, 
and the ‘Triple Alliance was signed. Crispi, whose stock- 
in-trade was made up of a showy Imperialism and appeals 
to national hatred, brought France and Italy to commercial 
rupture and the verge of war. 

With Crispi’s fall a third and happier period begins. 
The direful results of the tariff fight frightened the manufac- 
turing interests and all sober men. Militarism was at a 
discount after Adowah, and the country abandoned megalo- 
mania for industrial and social progress. In France the 
Catholic influence declined, and the growing coolness be- 
tween Paris and the Vatican has removed all fear of a 
Krench intervention in the Pope’s interest. In 1898 a new 
commercial treaty was signed, and though it has not proved 
possible to pick up yet all the threads of trade that were 
broken in a moment of bad temper, the soreness of conflict 
has passed away. The Triple Alliance has shrunk to little 
better than a formula, and Italy has no doubt her under- 
standing with France as to the eventual partition of North 
Africa. The Liberal revival and the rapid growth of 
Socialism in Italy tend to draw her further from Germany 
and Austria and nearer to France. It is a significant fact 
that when some heady French Socialists talked of demon- 
strating against King Victor Emmanuel at Paris, the 
Italian Socialists, Republicans though they are at least 

theory, protested in the name of international good- 


will. Perhaps the present enthusiasm for France is a bit 
exaggerated, and some of it may go. But the solid deter- 
mination to have no quarrel with her will stay. ‘The King, 
who, partly because of his Liberal sympathies, partly from 
his Russian leanings, shares, there is no doubt, the feeling 
of the country, has taken with him to France the good-will 
of almost all Italy, and no European complications or 
Catholic intrigues are likely to shake it. 
BOLTON KING. 


A DAY IN DORSETSHIRE. 
HERE are some people to whom a walk in an English 
wood is as exciting as a journey through a primeval 
jungle. To whom the commonest birds and plants and 
flowers have a perpetual touch of novelty. ‘They have no 
call to fit out expeditions to Central Africa or the North 
Pole to make discoveries. Their discoveries lie in the next 
field. Every step of their way is marked by a discovery. 
They stand breathless with excitement, or wrapt in an 
ecstasy of attention, among scenes which, to an average 
man, would seem barren of all interest. The truth is ‘hey 


can see. Only about two or three men in a century, | 
think, have the gift. White, of Selborne, had it; and later 
and less perfectly Richard Jefferies and now Mr. 
Hudson have seen things and written about them. 
Their reports are of those- common events which 
are daily happening round us in field and _hedge- 
row, but which we for some reason or _ other, 


cannot see. ney write about chaffinches and squirrels, 
and we follow with as much wonder as if they were desecril- 
ing the habits of the great sea serpent. The question that 
occurred to me was, can this art of seeing be taught in any 
way, or is ita gift by itself? Is it that we can’t see, or that 
we don’t care to take the trouble? I turned it over for 
a while, and made up my mind that I would try to see. 

The place I was in favoured the experiment. That 
part of Dorsetshire that lies round Blandford consists mostly 
of great uplands of bare downs, clad in the short turf 
of a chalk country, with here and there a hollow, or dell, 
scooped, as it were, out of the bare downs and filled 
with splendid trees, orchards, at that time in blossom, and 
long grass let up for hay. In one of these vases I was 
staying. ‘The bald foreheads of the downs showed here and 
there above the tree tops all round, but in the hollow all 
was life and luxuriant fertility. It seemed as if the vegeta- 
tion that ought to have been spread over the whole country 
had somehow got concentrated into these pockets, filling 
them with an extra allowance, but leaving the hills bare. 
The arrangement reminded me of what children call bread 
and scrape; that kind of bread and butter in which the 
butter is scraped from the bread but collects in occasional 
holes. Never, especially, did I see such a place for birds. 
The dell resounded morning and evening like a great opera 
house with its multitude of singers. 

Of these, of course, thrushes and blackbirds were com- 
monest, and though one might think that there was not 
much new to notice about them, I confess they seem tu me 
to ve quite different creatures since I set myself to watch 
them. They are an amusing contrast; as different in 
character as in appearance. ‘The blackbird in his jet-black 
dress, the stab of colour of his bill accentuating the hue, is 
in all seasons of the year, in leafless winter or full foliage 
of summer, the most conspicuous of all the hedge birds. 
All his ways, too, make for notoriety. He seems to court 
notice, and is always glad to advertise his whereabouts. 
When he is scratching among the leaves in a covet he 
makes as much noise as a dog or strayed calf. If you sur- 
prise him, far from trying to slip off unnoticed, as is the 
way of most wild creatures, he takes wing with such cackles 
and screams as must call the attentiun of the whole wood 
to his movements. 

Just the opposite in every way is that quiet grey shadow, 
the thrush. His object (or her, rather, for one always thinks 
of the thrush as a matron) is to get through life with as 
little fuss as possible. She will stand beside you in the 
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shadow of a tree, herself scarcely to be distinguished from 
a shadow, for many minutes rather than betray her presence 
by a movement. If she suspects danger she will cautiously 
hop from you into the hedge or long grass, and if forced to 
take flight does it quite silently. ‘Though there were many 
more thrushes in the hollow than blackbirds, and I found 
several nests of the former to every one of the latter, still 
there seemed to be more blackbirds about. One is all for 
retirement, the other all for self-advertisement. They 
stand for the common opposites of character. Most people 
one meets are thrushes or blackbirds. 

Close to the house was a wood of tall beech trees. 
This was in the early days of June when we had some sunny 
weather, and these beech trees held the sunlight in a kind 
of glory. Walking underneath them and looking up into 
the recesses of foliage was like looking up into soaring 
tongues of flame. A number of pigeons haunted the wood, 
having their nests mostly in the holly trees that were dotted 
about, and the place was in a perpetual murmer, like the 
sea, with their soft cooing. Everyone has remarked how 
keen and intelligent the sight of a wood-pigeon is ; how he 
discriminates ; how well he knows the difference between 
a gun and a walking-stick, and how ready he is at your least 
suspicious gesture or turn of the head in his direction to 
swerve in his flight. Many other birds are as shy, but no 
other has such discrimination. Here in the beech wood I 
found that if one kept quite quiet the birds and squirrels 
and rabbits would after a while resume their usual occupa- 
tions, and the business of the place would go on much as if 
one was not there. If there ever was an exception it was 
sure to be a pigeon. However still you might sit or lie in 
some great arm-chair of mossy roots, you were never safe 
from the eye of a pigeon. He might have set himself in 
some neighbouring tree to coo with the utmost contentment, 
but still at intervals he would pause to peer about him, now 
and then shifting his position to get a better view. By-and- 
lye he would catch sight of the motionless figure among the 
roots below, make out the meaning of it with that sharp, 
considering glance of his, and with a clap of the wings dash 
away from the infected neighbourhood. The behaviour of 
the other citizens of the wood was then amusing to watch. 
Birds would stop in their chirping and hopping about ; 
rabbits would sit up motionless with pricked ears, and there 
would be a moment of intense suspense. None, however, 
had the pigeon’s power of distinguishing the cause of alarm, 
and by-and-bye the uneasiness would wear off, and life go 
on as before. 

There were a score of other things I wanted to speak 
about. ‘The flight of birds was one, especially the delight- 
fully liquid, easy flight of the swallow, so perfectly adapted 
to its occupation. The stream at the bottom of the garden 
occupied me a good deal. I had read somewhere that if 
it were not for the friction of its banks and bed the Thames 
would flow at the rate of about sixty or a hundred miles an 
hour. Here I noticed for the first time how the friction 
worked ; how the water clung to the bank, and let it go 
reluctantly, just as it clings to the side of a long steamer, 
and moves along with it. One soon found that the smallest 
things were as important as the biggest ; in fact, that there 
is in Nature no such thing as big and small. The least is 
an inlet. It may not be as big as a church door, 
but it will serve. The oak is no greater than the spot 
vf lichen on its bark. I spent some time deciphering 
the patterns of shadows. Those cast by low foliage are 
sharp and exact. Those cast by lofty branches have the 
angles and points all rounded off, and are a compound of 
circles. ‘Thus it was possible to guess by looking at the 
shadows about how high up the foliage was that cast it. 

These notes may probably sound very trivial, but they 
must be taken as the efforts of a beginner. The fact re- 
mains that even such ordinary little deductions give great 
pleasure. Not perhaps for their own sake, but because the 
study of Nature seems to sharpen one’s mind at all points. 
You always feel on the verge of solving some mighty 
mystery. ‘Ihe idea occurred to me that here in Nature a 
man has the raw material, as it were, of all thought 
and everything ever written (Wordsworth’s poems or 
Newton’s science), so that to apply your mind to 


Nature seems to inspire it for all uses. A book, to be vigorous 
and fresh, should be written in the country, out of doors and 
under the trees. As for newspapers, I found it impossible 
to read them at all except indoors in the evening, when the 
curtains were drawn. Finally, 1 arrived at the conclusion 
that to learn to see might be possible, and that even in 
its early stages it was an interesting occupation. 


THE THEATRE. 

“LETTY” AT THE DUKE OF YORK’Ss. 

*€ T UST what I am always talking about—the Simple Life,” 

exclaimed one enthusiastic mass of silk and fur, as the 
ee. audience pressed its slow way out of the Duke of York's 
rheatre on the first night of Zet/y. And this remark served 
very well to fix the thought already floating in my mind, that 
this play, strong, true, and careful, would owe its success 
not to any of these qualities,but to the adroitness with which 
it keeps its footing on the narrow margin that marks the best 
aspirations of the ordinary practical mind. We are presented 
with a combination of freshness and conventionality, aid 
the one palliates the other according to the disposition of 
the onlooker. But the freshness turns out to be all in the 
externals, the handiing, the choice of scene. Away from 
that we plunge into that restless wilderness of contradic- 
tions which makes up the natural everyday moral code of 
Everyman. Again and again in the course of the play one 
saw by-paths that were unusual, roads to some new appli- 
cation of an old thought, or even to some great suggestive 
finale which would have sent us away from the theatre at 
once less pleased and more satisfied. But Mr. Pinero had a 
moral to impress, and quite rightly kept to his point, work- 
ing with single-eyed steadiness through the four skilful and 
confident acts that precede the epilogue. 

In one way the whole play is a refreshing surprise. 
Many times one says to oneself with almost a start, How 
probably and entirely true all this is! We have learned to 
accept the implicit convention that what we see in the theatre 
need have no relation to life. Mr. Pinero has shown us 
how moving and artistic may be a play that is above all 
things true. Letty herself, with her simple dress, her pale, 
tured face, her shyness, coming before us at a time when 
her strength is broken, her will worn down, is an entirely 
natural and likely figure and a very unfamiliar heroine on 
the stage. She is not exactly an interesting woman. In 
an introspective novel she might be, on the stage she excites 
pity and some curiosity as to her future. In the hands of 
an actress less skilful and subtle than Miss Irene Vanbrugh 
she might even be ineffective, so delicately, so tenderly is 
she drawn. ‘There is no broad delineation, no dashes, no 
sudden cheap effects. But scene by scene the impression 
of her is siowly built up. She is a girl of good breeding, 
who has come to be a clerk in a “ bucket shop.” Her em- 
ployer wishes to marry her. Letchmere, a contemptible 
but attractive man of position and wealth, wishes to make 
her his mistress. How she escapes from both is the theme 
of the play. Incidentally, we meet her fellow clerks and 
their friends. The scenes in which these good-hearted 
simple people appear are the comedy of the piece and 
also some of its pathos. Hilda Gunning, a dressmaker’s 
assistant, a non-moral and vain young woman, is peculiarly 
delightful, and was made almost too charming by Miss 
Nancy Price. Two scenes in particular stand out from the 
rest of the play. One is the dinner at the restaurant, where 
Bernard Mandeville, Letty’s employer, entertains her and 
her friends to dinner. The other is the scene in the fourth 
act, in Letchmere’s rooms, where the news comes to him 
that his sister has left her husband to live with her lover. 
‘The one scene is rich in comedy, full of movement, sparkle, 
and laughter, with the steady undercurrent of Letty’s 
wretchedness, as she sits by the side of the man she has 
promised to marry, under the very eyes of the man she loves. 
‘The other scene is really the climax of the play. Letch- 
mere’s outburst of emotion over his sister’s fate, and the 
subsequent struggle when Letty, seeing how he would come 
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to regard her, strives desperately at once to save herself 
trom dishonour and him from the hopelessness of his family’s 
ill-fame, gain tremendous effect from the three quiet, almost 
analytical, acts which precede them. 

The epilogue comes as such a surprise that it is almost 
shocking. We find Letty as the wife of a quaint little photo- 
grapher, who had once lent her some money. ‘There has 
been nothing to prepare for this, nothing to suggest that 
they were more than acquaintances. She is now discovered 
at his place of business, singing as she looks through his 
books. She has a comfortable home, a little daughter, and 
is presented as completely happy. Letchmere turns up at 
the “ Studio,” broken down, dying. He does not appear to 
remember her very distinctly. She thanks him for releasing 
her, tells him how happy she is, and how kind her husband, 
although he is “funny, he is funny.” When she has em- 
phasised the moral of her own life sufficiently the curtain 
drops. It finds us reflecting that Letty is still a young 
woman, her life only beginning. A tired girl, after disap- 
puintment from one man and persecution from another, 
might from very weariness marry a comfortably-off, kind 
man of slightly inferior station. But even when she speaks 
of her husband’s goodness there is the slightest suggestion 
of something not entirely distinct from contempt. We 
should like another epilogue dated ten years later. It 
almost seems as if Mr. Pinero, having given his artistic im- 
pulse and power full swing in four acts of his play, suddenly 
drew himself together with, “ Now for the epilogue and the 
moral.” And, although the moral is wholesome, the artist 
is better and surer than the moralist. Had he merely told 
us his story, given it a bit out of life, and left it with its 
unconscious influence, the assumptions and half-beliefs on 
which people act would have taken their real value. But 
it is impossible to think that this is all he meant. By every 
little detail, especially in the epilogue, Mr. Pinero, instead 
of leaving us free to feel the general ethical bearing of such 
events and actions as he lays before us, forces upon us his 
own particular moral conclusion. But whatever we may 
think of these conclusions, we must admire the earnestne: 5 
and sincerity and complete success with which he condenses 
his chapter out of life into the truest play we have seen for 
a long time. 

Miss Irene Vanbrugh, whom one would have thought 
not at all suited to such a part as Letty, plays with even more 
than her usual skill and effectiveness, and seems to realise 
completely the girl’s rather subtle and many-sided character. 
Indeed, the two principal parts could not have been better 
placed. Mr. H. B. Irving, especially in the scene of hal.- 
mad despair after the news of his sister, gives a most fine 
performance of a réle that might easily have been made ie- 
pulsive. All the other parts are capably filled, and Mr. 
Pinero has every reason to thank the intelligent company 
who did so much to ensure the success of his most interest- 
ing play. 





PERSONS AND POLITICS. 
By H. W. MassincHam. 
Lonpon, Thursday. 

T is a surprise to find the public have taken so 
quietly the recent revelations of the improbity of 
their public men in regard to Cabinet affairs. I say 
improbity, for there is a standard of honour in regard 
to Cabinet matters as in regard to other human busi- 
ness; and if there be, it has surely been violated by Mr. 
Balfour and Mr. Chamberlain. Mr. Morley has shown 
how a Cabinet may be conducted by a man of notable 
strength of character and equally notable sense of duty. 
Mr. Chamberlain and Mr. Balfour have shown what 
may happen to that institution when it is in charge of 
two men—one strong, the other weak—both of them 
without a public conscience. Look at the conduct of 
the Prime Minister towards his colleagues. He allows 


Mr. Chambe:lain to proclaim a_ policy which the 
Cabinet has just vetoed, not only without rebuke, 


but with his connivance and approval: Disloyalty 
No. 1. Then he concocts with this Minister, 
who not for the first time has broken the 


conditions of the Cabinet compact, a plan under 
which the two—really in compact, nominally in 
opposition—are to obtain the end they desire. What 
is that end? The turning of a Ministry with a Free 
Trade majority into a Protectionist Government—that 
is, the alteration of the entire basis of Unionism. 

* ” * * * 

What are the means adopted? Mr. Chamberlain 
retires, seeing that he cannot force the taxation of food, 
leaving his son as a pledge and the Prime Minister as 
the secure and submissive agent of his designs. But 
that is not enough. The complexion of the Ministry 
must be changed. The avowed and obstinate Free 
Traders must be got ridof. But the Duke must be re- 
tained, for his name is powerful, and he is the symbol 
of what remains of the Unionist alliance—of the political 
object which Mr. Chamberlain is supposed to hold 
so dear. How can this double purpose be secured ? 
Obviously by revealing the resignation to the Duke of 
Devonshire and concealing it from the other Ministers. 
Then the Duke would think that food taxation was off, 
and would remain. The other Ministers would think 
that it was on (and the line taken in Cabinet seems, 
according to Mr. Ritchie, to have encouraged them in 
this impression), and would go. It is useless for Lord 
Onslow to say that Ae understood during the Cabinet 
of September 14 that Mr. Chamberlain was going. 
But as Mr. Balfour kept the resigning letter in his 
pocket, the inference is irresistible that he did not 
mean the fact to transpire. Evidence that Mr. 
Chamberlain had resigned is very different stuff from the 
kind of talk about resigning that goes on in Cabinet 
meetings as elsewhere. Why a secret resignation at 
all? Or rather why a resignation revealed to one col- 
league and hidden from another ? 

* * * * * 

The trick, indeed, was perpetrated, and it was 
only the too childish cunning of the device which 
partially defeated it. The trio of Free Traders whose 
retirement was thought to matter nothing were 
deceived into thinking that Mr. Chamberlain was going 
to run his policy from within the Cabinet. The Duke, 
doubtless thinking that a main end of his policy had been 
secured, remained, Now comes the mystery. I under- 
stand that when Mr. Balfour told the Duke of the 
Chamberlain resignation he at once urged that 
Mr. Ritchie, Lord George Hamilton, and Lord 
Balfour of Burleigh should be informed too. Mr. 
Balfour hotly declined. It is hard to see why the 
Duke did not himself communicate with his colleagues, 
and put them in possession of facts vital to their case. 
Obviously their policy would then have been to stay on 
and force Mr. Balfour either to take his place in exile 
with Mr. Chamberlain or to abandon Protection. 
However, he hesitated, and the game succeeded 
until its final issues were fully declared in Mr. 
Balfour’s Sheffield speech. That the author of this 
despicable contrivance should stoutly resent the dis- 
approval of its chief victim is an example of the kind of 
moral nescience that one constantly meets in a certain 
type of politician. The Zimes describes Mr. Balfour 
and Mr. Chamberlain as two whist players who 
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thoroughly understood each other. I should not have 
called the game whist. It is played under another name 
on the racecourse by people who do not plume them- 
selves ostentatiously on their virtues. I do not know 
that any Prime Minister ever played it before against 
his fellow members of the great State household that 
one calls the Cabinet. 
+ * * * + 


And, great Heavens, for whom did Mr. Balfour 
condescend to such baseness? For himself? It hardly 
seems so. The first Minister of the Crown must realise 
that he exists purely to keep warm for Mr. Chamberlain 
the place that will never be Mr. Balfour's again. For 
the Union? He has wrecked it. For his party ? He has 
split it in twain. Every kind of humiliation is his. He 
has had to witness the unsparing revelations of Mr. 
Ritchie, so dishonouring to himself, so conclusive of 
his powerlessness before the unscrupulous but stead- 
fast march of the man who is his master. Did the 
State ever possess so unprofitable a servant? Did 
ever the sceptic have better reason to think that the 
men who affect to govern others are rather less capable 
and less honest than the man in the street? One turns 
to the ordered pages in which Mr. Morley records 
Mr. Gladstone’s habits of government—his forbear- 
ance, loyalty, zeal, foresight, the tenacity of the faith 
he kept with the Constitution, with his Sovereign, with 
the men who served with him, with the verities and 
probities of public life. And these are his successors ! 

o * * * * 

Take Mr. Chamberlain. Courage, power, tenacity 
are his, at all events; he is the servant of his own will, 
not the yielding slave of another’s. But what a 
desperately tangled, crooked, and obscure course he 
has run in this matter! Mr, Ritchie’s disclosures 
enable one to see how its later developments ran. 
What were the earlier manceuvres? If I am not mis- 
taken, they were somewhat as follows: Early in the 
controversy as to colonial preferences Mr. Cham- 
berlain gave spontaneously a pledge, or what 
Canada thought was a pledge, of a_ return 
for the Canadian offer. Time went on. The actual 
terms given us by Canada proved to be poor 
enough. Mr. Chamberlain, eager for more, pressed 
the Premiers with the inadequacy of their concession. 
Canada, though not unwilling to regard her small boon 
as a free gift, retorted with a hot reminder of Mr. 
Chamberlain’s indiscretion. This was made doubly 
unfortunate by the incidence of the corn tix, 
which fell as heavily on Canadian as on Ameri- 
can wheat. Finding himself in a corner, and 
at the end of his ambitious scheming for a series 
of fiscal bargainings with the colonies, he pressed for 
a vital change in the character of th: tax on preferen- 
tial lines. He was beaten, and revenged himself by 
forcing the hands of the Prime Minister in the Bir- 
mingham speech. Such conduct gave Mr. Balfcur 
more than adequate ground for calling for Mr. Cham- 
berlain’s resignation. The Prime Minister let his duty 
go by, and in his final submission to Mr. Chamberlain 
has retained neither his personal honour nor the 
integrity of his party. 

* * * . * 

Now look at the position. Mr. Austen Chamber- 
lain’s speech makes it clear that the policy is to work 
up through retaliation to preferences. Thus the 
income-tax is to be lightened, and the indirect taxes 


imposed during the war—falling. heaviest on the work- 
man—are to be retained. For what purpose? Ob- 
viously for Mr. Chamberlain to juggle with on the 
basis of his Glasgow Budget. How does that consort 
with the repudiation of protective food taxation ? 
A Minister who opposes such taxation hardly 
possesses a right to remain in a Government when 
these preparations for undermining his views are being 
openly made. Nor is it within the bounds of propriety 
that a Government should be carried on partly by 
Ministers serving the Crown, partly by ex-colleagues 
acting in collusion with them, and using them to 
prepare the way for the full evangel of Protection. If 
the Government survive and propound a Budget for 
1904—and this is now the calculation among politicians 
—it will practically be concocted by the two Chamber- 
lains. It will be a sketch Budget, roughly drawn by 
son and pupil, filled in by father and master. Was 
ever such a scandal ? 


* + * . * 


I met the other day a man of great wealth and 
ability, whose practical knowledge of investments is 
inferior to that of few of our financial authorities. ‘| 
have been calculating,” he says, ‘‘ the total loss to our 
investments for which Mr. Chamberlain and the South 
African war are directly or indirectly responsible. | 
make out our total loss at two thousand millions.” 
That is more than a whole year’s income to the British 
people, taking the highest of Sir Robert Giffen’s cal- 
culations. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


A DUTCH LIBERAL ON OUR POLITICAL 
SITUATION. 
To the Editor of THE SPEAKER. 


Sir,—I venture to think the accompanying extract 
from a thoughtful letter from an old Dutch friend, who 
has long been a student of English politics and a sincere 
well-wisher of this country, will be read with interest. 

I wrote to you some time since on the resemblance 
between Holland and Great Britain in common Free Trade 
traditions and Colonial Responsibilities and Problems ; 
and a Dutch Liberal’s impression of the present aspect of 
the struggle with the British Reactionaries is not without 


its value. 

“Tam not so very sure that Chamberlain will not 
yet have the best of it. It will be a very dreadful thing for 
England, for 1 am almost sure that his ways are the ways 
to ruin, and would certainly lead to ruin if a nation was a 
single family. But there is a Protectionistic gale blowing— 
no doubt of this—and unluckily your Liberal sea dyke is not 
very strong at this moment. 

“As to the fallacies. Balfour and your Protectionists over- 
look this: Take it for granted—and I believe one may do 
so—that England really is, industrially speaking, no longer 
the leading nation, or at least sees the time coming when 
it no longer will be. Well, what he has to prove—and does 
not—is that it will lead again when it does like others and 
becomes a Protective country. This is the fallacy, for if he 
does not prove this it is because he cannot. It is impos- 
sible. 

‘England has been ahead, precisely as we (Holland) 
were ahead commercially a long time. 

‘** Not because we had it in us by Nature’s gifts to be and 
remain ahead, but because all others were undeveloped and 
backward. If we are only fourth now, coming directly after 
England, France, and Germany (see Hiibner’s statistical 
tables), it is not because we have gone backward, but be- 
cause we had not a natural monopoly of trade and had to 
recede comparatively when others developed as well as we. 
This cannot be altered by any measures we could try. It 
lies simply in the nature of things. 

“England in industrial respects has not at all a natural 
monopoly. It is not predestined by Nature’s gifts to re- 
main ahead for ever. She was ahead during a long series 
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of years, a century perhaps, because others were cramped 
up and could not develop. 

“It is not generally known in England how thoroughly 
Germany was devastated by the Thirty Years’ War. To 
such an extent that it came only nearly up to the level 
where it had stood at the beginning of that war, when the 
first German railways were built. About that time it only 
had somewhat regained what it had lost, which means that 
about 1851, or somewhat earlier, it was precisely about 
where it had been already in 1618. Two centuries and more 
behind. And this was not at all at once remedied. Think 
about the dozens of States into which the country was 
divided. Not to speak of the dreamy political parties. The 
foundation-stones of Germany were only laid in 1870-71. And 
still there is not yet really a State, only a conglomeration of 
often very divided interests. But it has developed, and 
England’s chieftainship in the industrial world is in danger. 
()uite naturally so. In the ordinary course of events. It 
cannot be hindered by any measures whatever. 

“And I do not see why it should. 

** A country may be quite happy and prosperous, even if 
it is second. For after all it is only comparatively second. 

“Precisely as we are comparatively fourth and still very 
happy and content, and growing at a good rate. 

“For if others grow this does not mean that you do not, 
and actually stand still. You might come to a standstill and 
even retrograde if measures are taken, for I assume that 
‘measures to be taken’ in this case will always be very 
dangerous and hurtful measures. 

“But your gale I am afraid is blowing that way. 

“T say it is Impossible and Dangerous. ‘No,’ says 
Chamberlain, in effect. ‘We have our Colonies, and if we 
only make one Empire with them we are out of our diffi- 
culties.’ 

“Well, I suppose Balfour sees the truth in one respect. 
The United States of England (England and its colonies) 
can never be the United States of America. There is a 
world-wide difference. Your colonies are like sandbanks 
in a wide estuary, separated by very treacherous creeks. 
Your sandbanks are populated ‘by men so widely different 
and with such widely diverging interests that I do not see 
how ever they can be forced together. 

“If Chamberlain says so, he says it only because he does 
not mind what he says if only it conduces to his only object 
—remaining in power. 

“Well, I hope he will not succeed in his policy. But 
your gale is blowing that particular way and your dykes are 
weak.” ; 

—Yours, &c., J. W. Rosertson-Scorr. 
Canfield Magna, Dunmow, October ro. 


MR. MORLEY AND THE 


REVIEW.” 


Sir,— With reference to Mr. Frederic Harrison’s account 
of Mr. Morley’s editorship of the Fortnightly, I had recently 
occasion to consult the Review for 1878. 1 was struck by 
the names of the contributors. Your readers also may be 
interested to see the subjoined list of a/Z the writers of 
signed articles for the year. I have copied the names 
exactly as they appear in the indexes. It will be seen that 
of the whole fifty-four there is scarcely a name of them that 
is not well known to-day, after the lapse of twenty-five years. 
Such a phenomenon must, I should think, be rare in 
journalism.—Yours, &c., A. A. MITCHELL. 

Glasgow, October 14, 1903. 

Matthew Arnold, Walter Bagshot, J. H. Bridges, Hon. 
George Brodrick, James Bryce, Sir George Campbell, M.P., the 
Earl of Carnarvon, J. Chamberlain, Sidney Colvin, H. J. L. 
Cotton, Leonard H. Courtney, M. E. Grant Duff, M.P., Ralph 
A. Earle, T. H. Farrer, Henry Fawcett, Richard Garnett, W. R. 
Greg, Thomas Hare, Frederic Harrison, B. F. Hartshorne, 
Lord Houghton, Professor Huxley, William Jack, Edward Jen- 
kins, M.P., Professor Knight, Samuel Laing, M.P., Emile de 
Laveleye. G. Shaw-Lefevre, G. H. Lewes, Right Hon. R. Lowe, 
A. C. Lyall, Reginald W. Mann, Henry Maudsley, W. Minto, 
Frederick W. H. Myers, Henry Nettleship, Walter H. Pater, 
C. W. Parnell, G. J. Romanes, George Saintsbury, J. Sander- 
son, the late N. W. Senior, Goldwin Smith, G. Barnett Smith, 
Herbert Spencer, James Sully, J. A. Symonds, Anthony Trollope, 
Alfred R. Wallace, Sir D. Wedderburn, A. A. Wheeler, A. J. 
Wilson, F. Barham Zincke, and the author of Supernatural 
Retigion. 


“FORTNIGHTLY 


“THE TEACHING OF MODERN LANGUAGES.” 

Srr,—In your last issue Mr. Duke does me the honour 
of quoting a sentence from my article of the rgth ult., to 
the effect that “after a certain age the organs of speech 
are no longer pliable—they no longer obey the ear.” | 


fear that on account of lack of space I failed to make my 
argument clear, because Mr. Duke goes on to draw the con- 
clusion that modern languages can only be acquired in 
childhood. My point, however, was that after a certain 
period in a child’s life two phenomena take place: (1) 
The ear becomes deaf to foreign sounds, that is, it uncon- 
sciously identifies a foreign sound with the nearest cor- 
responding English one. For instance, the Englishman 
pronounces the French “chaud” in the same way as the 
English “show,” because his ear has made no distinction 
between the different sounds. Just as with some people 
the eye is colour-blind, so with him the ear has become 
sound deaf. (2) The case is entirely different from those 
sounds which have nothing to correspond to them in Eng- 
lish, such as the French “u.” There the ear can scarcely 
be deceived, the sound is correctly heard, but the organs 
of speech are unable to reproduce it. In either case the 
remedy is the same—the pupil must be shown how a 
Frenchman produces the sound. For example, the pupil 
who pronounces the French “ belle” in the same way as 
the English “ bell” has only to be told to keep the tongue 
pressed against the upper front teeth instead of drawing it 
back, and he produces the sound without difficulty. In 
the same way, with care and patience on the part of the 
teacher it is quite possible for the pupil to learn every 
sound in the language. By these means a boy of fourteen 
or fifteen who has not had the advantage of a French nurse 
can acquire an equally good pronunciation, and we are not 
reduced to the despairing contention of Mr. Duke that 
after the age of infancy the difficulty of learning modern 
languages is insuperable.—Yours, &c., 
D. L. Savory. 


TO THE BALLIOL MEN STILL IN 


7 EARS ago when I was at Balliol, 
Balliol! men—and I was one— 
Swam together in winter rivers, 
Wrestled together under the sun, 
And still in the heart of us, Balliol, Balliol, 
Loved already, but hardly known, 
Welded us each of us into the others : 
Called a levy and chose her own. 


AFRICA. 


Here is a House that armours a man 
With the eyes of a boy and the heart of a ranger, 
And a laughing way in the teeth of the world 
And a holy hunger and thirst for danger : 
Balliol made me, Balliol fed me. 
Whatever I had she gave me again ; 
And the best of Balliol loved and led me. 
God be with you, Balliol men. 


I have said it before, and I say it again, 

There was treason done and a false word spoken, 
And England under the dregs of men, 

And bribes about and a treaty broken : 
But angry, lonely, hating it still, 

I have wished to be there in spite of the wrong. 
My heart was heavy for Cumnor Hill 

And the hammer of galloping all day long. 


Galloping outward into the weather, 
Hands a-ready and battle in all: 
Words together and wine together 
And song together in Balliol Hall. 
Rare and single! Noble andfew!. . . 
Oh! they have wasted you over the sea! 
The only brothers ever I knew, 
The men that laughed and quarrelled with me. 
* * * * dl 
* -_ e * * 


Balliol made me, Balliol fed me. 
Whatever I had she gave me again ; 
And the best of Balliol loved and led me. 
God be with you, Balliol men. 
Hitatre Beiioc, 
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REVIEWS. 


MR. KIPLING’S PROGRESS. 

Tut Five Nations. By Rudyard Kipling. London: Methuen 

and Co. 1903. 
THE numberless people who, inhaling the rarefied air of 
elevated moral plateaus, contemn the surcharged atmo- 
sphere of Mr. Rudyard Kipling’s patriotic writings really 
ask too much from our contumacious and unappeasable 
soil. ‘To deplore the popular influence of a writer is, of 
course, most natural, but it is, in fact, equivalent to the 
attitude of those Eastern monarchs who decapitate the 
bearers of unwelcome tidings. The value of any repre- 
sentative writer is precisely that he is a mouthpiece of his 
generation, and that his spirit is the working expression of 
a special drift or tendency. And all readers who have been 
intelligent enough to eye Mr. Kipling’s writings apprecia- 
tively, as perhaps one of the most interesting products 
of the modern Anglo-Saxon lands, will be specially cordial 
over the birth of Zhe Five Nations. 

Mr. Kipling’s feats in literature are in truth only to 
be minimised by prejudiced opponents. ‘There is no need 
to particularise them here, except to say that his genius led 
him as a youth to rediscover Anglo-India for the popular 
imagination. He was the first and only author whose 
vision has woven together picturesquely the main fibres of 
the Empire’s corporate life, and tied them in a blunt knot 
before the public eye. This he did, and did so effectively 
that he will always live in English literature as the novelist- 
journalist-poet of the Unification of the Empire ideal, which 
culminated in the Transvaal War of 1899-1902, whose re- 
sults either in unification or disruption only leader-writers 
can disclose to us. Mr. Kipling, as the picturesque ex- 
ponent of that popular movement—whether we 
call it Imperialism, or whether we call it Jingo- 
ism—will take his place in our literary history, when 
most of his stories will be classified as stories with an 
application strictly for our day. It is difficult to get Mr. 
Kipling’s twenty volumes critically focussed, but perhaps 
their contents may be classified under two heads: (a) that 
small section of tales and poems, such as The Mul- 
vaney Stories, The Gadsbys, and much of The Seven 
Seas, in which the artistic illusion holds one by the 
strength of its natural homogeneous vision; and (b) that 
large section where the artistic mirage is all too trickily 
momentary, all too effectively smart, all too arbitrarily 
flashed as by a bullseye lantern, whereby the life imaged 
jumps up at you, and then is shifted jauntily at will, so 
that the reader feels the people’s movements are jerked 
by the author’s wires—which is clumsy art. The whole 
critical question of Mr. Kipling’s significance is indeed 
a Gordian knot which patriots may finger more lovingly 
than critics, a knot plaited with two cords—the author’s 
artistic force and his patriotic vision interweaving in all 
their weakness and strength. We see the amazingly smart 
local vision of Departmental Ditties (1886) being eclipsed 
by the sharply detailed vision (taken like a photographer’s 
snapshot, but still highly effective) of Anglo-Indian life in 
its alien racial atmosphere (Plain Tales from the Hills, 
1887), and this in turn is eclipsed by 7Z'he Story of 
the Gadsbys (1889), where the artist promised to draw 
human life, in the future, without partisan British cheers. 
But soon follows the swift descent into the realistic inepti- 
tude of The Light that Failed (1891), where the hero, 
Dick, might almost be a conscious caricature of a beef-and- 
beer-fed young Imperialist thirsting for a row. 
Then the artist strikes out a new departure in 
Barrack Room Ballads (1892), and gives him- 
self more breathing space in Zhe Jungle Book (1894) 
(mannered but more imaginative), rising to his highest 
significance in Zhe Seven Seas (1897), but coming crashing 
down again, giving his artistic secret irremediably, almost 
piteously, away in Stalky and Co. (1899). Next Kim 
(1901) arrives, to show that the author's artistic faculty 
is no longer fluid, receptive, and sympathetic, but has in 
fact stereotyped itself, and finally we have Zhe Five 


Nations (1903). What will live of all this ingenious, tricky, 
but realistically effective work ? It is the spirit of this 
work that will remain to stand for the Imperialistic spirit 
of the time, when perhaps most of the work itself will be 
relegated to the curiosity shop of art ? Future genera- 
tions, gazing with the broader view given by distance, 
will, however, value Mr. Kipling’s realistic picture of Eng- 
land’s mission over-seas for its curious revelations of a 
phase of British patriotism. In this light Zhe Five 
Nations is a gift dropping from the windy, patriotic sky, 
straight into our laps. If Ze Seven Seas be taken as the 
lofty and inspired voice of Imperialism calling to her 
children to fear not, but to go out and possess and redeem 
the world, Z7'ke Five Nations is no less precious a psycho- 
logical document. Most of the fifty-four poems it contains 
being written on the eve of the bursting of the Imperialistic 
wave in 1899, and some on the great day of Disillusionment, 
1900-3, the flowing robe of Imperialism is, as it were, 
already wearing a little threadbare, and shows us occa- 
sionally the shabby lining. 


The Seven Seas, 1897. 
“From the whine of a dying 
man, 
From the snarl ot a wolf-pack 
freed, 
Turn, and the world is thine. 
Mother, be proud of thy 
seed ! 
Count, are we feeble or few ? 
Hear, is our speech so rude? 
Look, are we poor in the land? 
Judge, are we men of the 
Blood ?” 


“« My arm is nothing weak, 

My strength is not gone by ; 
Sons, I have borne many sons, 
But my dugs are not dry.” 

“ Truly ye come of the Blood ; 
Slower to bless than to ban ; 
Little used to lie down 
At the bidding of any man. 
Flesh of the flesh that I bred, 
Bone of the bone that I bare; 
Stark as your sons shall be, 
Stern as your fathers were.” 


OCTOBER 9, 1899. 
Trumpets at the gang plank, 
When the brawling troop-decks 
fill ! 

Ancient and unteachable, 

Abide—abide the trumpets ! 

Once again the trumpets, 

For the shuddering ground- 
swell brings 

Clamour over ocean 

Of the harsh pursuing trum- 
pets— 


Now, these variations 


The Five Nations, 190}. 
“Then were the judgments 
loosened ; 
Then was your shame re- 
vealed, 
At the hands of a little people, 
Few, but apt in the field. 
Yet ye were saved by aremnant 
(And your land’s long-suffer- 
ing Star)— 
When your strong men cheered 
in their millions 
While your striplings went 
to the war.” 
“ And ye vaunted your fathom- 
less power, 
And ye flaunted your iron 
pride, 
Ere ye fawned on the Younger 
ations, 
For the men who could shoot 
and ride. 
Then ye returned to your 
trinkets ; 
Then ye contented your souls 
With the flannelled fools at the 
wicket, 
Or the muddied oafs at the 
onrgeal 
‘‘When ye are ringed as with 
iron, 
When ye are scourged as 
with whips, 
When the meat is yet in your 


wy 

And the boast is yet on your 
lips.” 
THE SETTLER, 1903. 

‘Here where my fresh-turned 
furrows ruo, 

1 will repair the wrong that was 
done 

To the living and the dead. . . 

I will lay my hand in my neigh- 
bour’s hand, 

And together we will atone 

For the set folly, and the red 
breach 

And the black waste 07 1 il.” 


in major and minor keys 


of the great Imperial song may help us to get 


Mr. Kipling’s work more 


and see it objectively 
ground. 


into critical perspective, 


against its national back- 
From first to last a single animating spirit 


breathes in it—the spirit of the harsh self-confidence 
of British insularity, expanding overseas, adjusting its 
strained vision, under the glare of exotic skies, 40 the limits 
of its powers of self-adaptation. \f we see Mr. Kipling’s 
genius as the spirit of the Englishman’s instinct, overseas, 
to preserve his racial character, to gain more self-confi- 
dence, to enlarge his dominion over “ alien” native races, 
to become more insular for the sake of accomplishing the 
splendid Pan-Britannic ideal of a meek world schooled into 
virtue and grace by “the men of the Blood,” we shall see 
how impossible it was for the artist’s fluid perceptions of 
life not to crystallise into the patriot’s prepossessions. We 
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shall see how inevitable it was that the shrewd observer of 
men and manners (From Sea to Sea) should devote him- 
self first to painting and then to seeing the map red. ‘This 
is the interest of Mr. Kipling’s career for the critic: it is 
a case of the artist’s early arrested development and of the 
patriot poet’s coming into his kingdom. So it is that Mr. 
Kipling’s art has only been successful when it professes 
boldly to show us the world through Anglo-Saxon eyes ; 
directly he attempts to do more than this his integral bias 
distorts and falsifies his picture—even makes it ludicrous. 
‘Thus we find in the vigorous story of The Bridge Builders 
directly the author tries to bring the Indian gods on the 
scene, the mirage wavers and resolves itself into a fantastic 
magic-lantern slide, while the shadow of the author’s hand 
manipulating the limelight is seen jumping on and off the 
sheet. So we find that the spirit of all Nature’s living 
things, whether it be of the little mongoose, Rikki-Tikki- 
Tavi, in The Jungle Book, or of the sea itself in While 
Horses, must be interpreted by Mr. Kipling with a special 
eye to Anglo-Saxon requirements : 
Wuite Horses. 
‘“What service have ye paid them, 
Oh jealous steeds and strong ? 
Save that we throw their weaklings, 
Is none dare work them wrong. 
While thick around the homestead 
Our snow-backed leaders graze— 
A guard behind their plunder 
And a veil before their ways. 

Now, this patriotic astigmatism reveals Mr. Kipling’s 
value. Ingenious critics have denied that he is a patriot 
because he does not voice some of the finest qualities of 
the finest Englishmen—self-restraint, dignity, modesty, and 
humanity—but in effect posterity will look at his work 
as the true patriot’s partisan mirror, and will see reflected 
there our generation admiring itself in its ostensible image. 
Mr. Kipling’s work is the tribute Anglo-Saxon self-esteem 
pays to its own energy its ‘own power, its own morale : 
“Oh my country, bless the training that from cot to castle 

runs— 

The pitfall of the stranger but the bulwark of thy sons— 

Measured speech and ordered action, sluggish soul and im- 
perturbed, 

Till we wake our Island-Devil nowise cool for being curbed! 

Build on the flanks of Etna where the sullen smoke 

puffs float— 

Or bathe in tropic waters where the lean fin dogs the boat— 

Cock the gun that is not loaded, cook the frozen dynamite— 

But oh, beware my co untry, when my country grows polite!” 

Naive, perhaps, is this harsh voice of English insu- 
larity chaunting the hosannas of our Anglo-Saxon invul- 
nerability in the ears of a shrinking universe, but not suv 
naive as when it is extolling our “ mission” to the “ subject 
races” we have conquered. 

KITCHENER’S SCHOOL. 

He has gone back to his own city, not seeking presents 
or bribes 

Knowing that ye are forfeit by battle, and have no 
right to live. 

He a? only before your walls, and the tomb ye knew was 

ust; 

He gathered up under his armpits all the swords of your 

trust. . 

Not at the mouth of his clean- lipped guns shall ye learn 
his name again 
But letter by letter, from Kaf to Kaf, 
chosen men . 
They terribly carpet the earth with dead, and before thes 
cannon cool, 
They walk unarmed by twos and threes to call the living to 
school.” 

This, we repeat, illustrates Mr. Kipling’s value. Even 
as his story, 7'e Man That Was, owed its artistic melo- 
dramatic value to being a patriotic picture essentially false 
to life, so his poem on Russia gains all its force from its 
blind race hatred; 

Tue Truce or THE Bear. 

“When he stands up as pleading, in wavering man-brute guise, 

When he veils the hate and cunning of the little swinish 
eyes; 

When he shows as seeking quarter, with paws like hands in 
rayer 

That is the time of peril—the time of the ‘ Truce of the Bear!’ 

here is no truce with Adam-zad, the Bear that looks 

‘like @ man.” 


” 


“ee 


at the mouth of kis 


What are we to make of this insensate patriotism ? 
This is Philistinism at full flood, threatening the national 
dykes. But these brave days of old (“ Zrumpets at the 
gang-plank when the brawling troop-decks fill”) will 
scarcely return, and we may note that though the tongue of 
The Five Nations bears still the loud and brassy message, 
there is a somewhat chastened tone in its reverberations. 
The poem “South Africa” is a little forced, a little hys- 
terical : 

SouTH AFRICA, 
“Half her land was dread with drowth, 
Half was red with battle; 
She was fenced with fire and sword 
Plague and pestilence outpoured 
‘ She because of all she cost 
Stands, a very woman most 
Perfect and adoréd! 
On your feet and let them know 
This is why we love her. 
lor she is South Africa, 
She is our South Africa, 
Is our own South Africa, 
Africa all over!” 

Let us leave Mr. Kipling here. Beginning by cele- 
brating the real work done, the enterprise, the pluck, the 
grit and steadfastness of a type of Englishman (old- 
fashioned, perhaps, but still not out of date), his work may 
be looked upon in part as an Empire’s effort at self- 
realisation, but inasmuch as it reflects all that is fatuously 
boastful, foolishly  self-adulatory, vulgarly brutal, and 
dangerously rotten in our clamouring Imperialistic latter- 
day spirit, its whole character may be, perhaps, defined as 
British insularity fermenting within the Imperial bottle. 
Bang went the cork, and out streamed the frothy brewings 
in 1899. ‘The liquor has gross body in it, but has not its 
three years’ exposure to an unkind air already turned it a 
little flat ? EpwarbD GARNETT. 





JUVENAL. 


A. Perst Fiacci et D. Iunit Iuvenaris SAruRAE. Cum addi- 
tamentis Bodleianis brevique adnotatione critica instruxit 
S. G. Owen, Aedis Christi Alumnus. Oxonii: E Typo- 
grapheo Clarendoniano. 


THIRTEEN SATIRES OF JUVENAL. Translated into English by 
8. G. Owen, M.A., Student and Tutor of Christ Church, Ox- 
ford. London: Methuen and Co. as. 6d. 

THE present reviewer remembers the pleasure and profit 
he derived from a course of lectures on Juvenal by Mr. 
S. G. Owen, admirable alike in criticism of the authors text 
and the exposition of his meaning. In these two volumes 
the facilities which were offered to a small class at Christ 
Church are now supplied to the public. The work of com- 
petent prose translators may be divided into three classes— 
first, translations which are good in themselves and may be 
read with delight by those who are unacquainted with the 
original. Of this class, unhappily, there are not many 
specimens, and even those which exist, like Jowett’s Thucy- 
dides or Plato, are too free for the student who is trying to 
“get up” a text for examination purposes. The second 
class consists of translations which give pleasure when read 
along with the original—Jebb’s Theophrastus, or his transla- 
tions of Sophocles, and Conington’s Persius are examples 
of this kind. In the third class are those which, having no 
pretensions to be regarded as good English, are yet admir- 
able aids to the study of the original. Mr. Owen’s Juvenal 
belongs to this third category. 

As regards the text of Juvenal, Mr. Owen naturally 
follows that of his own edition published almost simul- 
taneously by the Clarendon Press. We shall not presume 
to criticise,a result attained by so much labour, acuteness, 
and learning. It is, we believe, the first text which con- 
tains the evidently genuine but not very agreeable lines dis- 
covered a year or two ago, to the surprise of the learned 
world and the huge delight of Mr. Robinson Ellis, in the 
Bodleian Library. Mr. Owen places these thirty-four 
lines after 1. 365 in Satire VI. In his introduction Mr. 
Owen shows what a fine appreciation he has for the greatest 
of all poet-satirists, though we must express our astonish- 
ment at finding Satire 1X., 126-130, desoribed not only as 
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the “sweetest and saddest creation of Paganism,” but as 


“perhaps the finest hexameters in the Latin language.” 
Here they are: 


Festinat enim decurrere velox 
Flosculus angustae miseraeque brevissima vitae 
Portio; dum bibimus, dum serta unguenta puellas 
Poscimus, obrepit non intellecta senectus. 


But the Sixth Satire for obvious reasons does not appear in 
the English version, and we must give one or two examples 
of Mr. Owen as a translator. Here is a picture of the 
Levantine Jews who left steep Sicyon or Amydon, Andros 
or Samos, Tralles or Alabanda, and found their way into the 
great city: 
“ Theirs is quick talent, reckless impudence, words ready 
and more impetuous than Isaeus. Conceive him if you can. 
A many-sided person he has brought us in himself: school- 
master, professor, mathematician, painter, masseur, diviner, 
tight-rope dancer, doctor, wizard, yon hungry little Greek 
knows all things alike: bid him fly, and fly he will. In a 
word, no Moor or Sarmatian or Thracian was he that gat 
him wings, but a true Greek born in the heart of Athens.” 


To get any idea of the verve, the mervi et aculei, of 
Juvenal’s famous description of the “ Graeculus Esuriens,” 
we must go to Johnson: 


“ And bid him go to hell, to hell he goes.” 


Or again—better, perhaps—to the greatest and most Roman 
of English satirists, Dryden, and read the iampoon on 
George Villiers, second Duke of Buckingham : 


“Some of their chiefs were princes of the land; 
In the first rank of these did Zimri stand, 
A man so various that he seemed to be 
Not one, but all mankind’s epitome : 
Stiff in opinions, always in the wrong, 
Was everything by starts and nothing long ; 
But in the course of one revolving moon 
Was chymist, fiddler, statesman, and buffoon.” 


Everyone remembers the famous passage about Han- 
nibal in Satire X., a little more hackneyed, perhaps, but not 
less splendid than the earlier description of the fall of 
Sejanus. 

“O qualis facies—” we take up Mr. Owen and read 
as follows: 


“Oh, what a visage, how worthy of the painter's brush, 
the one-eyed general astride of his Gaetulian elephant! 
What, after all, is his end? Alas, for ambition! See, he 
is conquered in his turn, and flies headlong into banish- 
ment, and there he sits in a king’s ante-chamber, a great 
retainer to stir the wonder of the throng, until such time 
as it pleases his Bithynian highness to wake. The spirit 
that once disturbed all the world shall be checked, not by 
swords or stones or darts, but by the poisoned ring that 
wreaks vengeance for Cannae and requital for a nation’s 
blood. On, madman, hasten over the bleak Alps to be the 
schoolboy’s idol and some preacher’s text.” 


Here Mr. Owen is, perhaps, at his best, but how inadequate 
is his language, how poor the rhythm! In Johnson’s famous 
imitation there are one or two lines almost, if not quite, 
equal to the original. Hannibal is converted into Charles the 
‘Twelfth of Sweden, another insatiable ambition : 


“* Think nothing gained,’ he cries, ‘ till naught remain, 
On Moscow’s walls till Gothic standards f . 
And all be mine beneath the polar sky.’ ” 


But after Pultowa: 


“The vanquished hero leaves his broken bands, 
And shows his miseries in distant lands ; 
Condemned a needy supplicant to wait 
While ladies interpose and slaves debate. 

~ . * * a 
His fall was destined to a barren strand, 
A petty fortress, and a dubious hand, 
He left the name at which the world grew pale, 
To point a moral or adorn a tale.” 


We will offer two small criticisms, one general, on the Ox- 
ford Texts. What a pity that they are not provided with 
an index of rare words as well as with an index of names. 
Second, as regards the translation. Surely it is a mistake 
not to indicate the lines of the original with which the Eng- 
lish prose version corresponds. 


GEOLOGY FOR THE INTELLIGENT FARMER. 
AGRICULTURAL GEOLOGY. By J. E. Marr, M.A., F.R.S. London: 
Methuen. 6s, 


In the early stages of the settlement of a new country the 
aim of the cultivator would be to select first the situations 
where all those things necessary for fertility were supplied 
by Nature. Land being plentiful and capital scarce he 
would perhaps reject the rich but heavy soils of the plains, 
which might be capable, under thorough cultivation, of 
yielding heavier crops, and decide to start with the lighter 
and less fertile plots on higher ground which, on the other 
hand, required no preliminary expenses of clearing and 
draining. ‘The one thing necessary would be that the land 
chosen should fulfil the mechanical and chemical condi- 
tions of fertility for an extensive cultivation, for he could 
not afford to spend money on manures and implements. ‘To 
such a settler a knowledge of geology would be very useful. 
His knowledge of the composition of rocks would enable 
him to judge whether the soil of his proposed plot would be 
liable to be lacking in any necessary constituent, while his 
knowledge of the stratigraphy of the district would help him 
in regard to questions of drainage and water supply. In the 
case of an agriculturist in an old country, however, the 
position is rather different. His soil has been made and 
re-made until its composition has very little in common with 
that of the rocks of the neighbourhood. If lime, potash, or 
phosphates are not present in sufficient abundance it is not 
usually because the underlying rocks are deficient in these 
materials, but because previous crops have removed them, 
and if, as is probable, the defect is remedied by means of 
artificial manures, a knowledge of geology will avail nothing. 
If the drainage is not naturally good it can generally be 
remedied by artificial means, while for finding additional 
sources of water supply after the obvious ones have been 
tried the dowser seems often nearly as good as the geologist. 
For these reasons it may be doubted whether the direct 
pecuniary advantage to the farmer of a knowledge of the 
principles of geology is very great. 


He is, however, continually coming into contact with 
geological questions, in which, unless he be a very dull 
fellow who takes no interest in his environment, he must 
infallibly become interested, and even if only for this reason 
it is desirable that he should study the subject scientifically. 


Mr. Marr’s book has been written, after study of the 
schedule framed for the guidance of candidates for the 
International Diploma of Agriculture, primarily for those 
who are reading for examinations in agriculture. It is, as 
those .who have heard him lecture or know his Principles 
of Stratigraphical Geology would expect, a clear and vigo- 
rous exposition, from the common-sense point of view of the 
fundamental principles of the subject. Owing to a laud- 
able desire to enforce the fact of the close relationship be- 
tween geology and agriculture, there are a good many asides 
to the agriculturist in which it is explained why this or that 
principle is or is not of importance to him, but apart from 
this there is very little which the purely geological student 
would not be interested in—indeed, the book is an excel- 
lent general elementary text-book. The first third of the 
book is devoted to physical geology, including a descrip- 
tion of the commoner rocks and rock-forming minerals. 
‘Then comes a thorough account of the construction, inter- 
pretation, and use of maps and sections. This part is very 
fully illustrated by a large number of very good diagrams, 
which make the whole subject seem delightfully simple. 
The last third contains a short account of the stratigraphy 
of the British islands. Descriptions of particular fossils are 
purposely not given, but the characters of the hard parts of 
the typical trilobite, graptolite, coral, and echinoderm are 
described in considerable detail. Phillips’s map is given as 
a frontispiece. 


Pains seem to have been taken to avoid inaccuracies, 
but on page 74 “ less resistant ” should be “ more resistant,” 
and on page 133 “northern slopes” obviously should be 
“ southern.” 
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CHOTA NAGPORE. 
By F. B. Bradley-Birt. 
Co. tas 6d. 
A.tHoucH Chota Nagpore is but a tiny and little-known 
province, it offers such varieties of study to the European 
that the Oriental scholar might make it his book, a’xi find 
new matter in it yearly till he died. It is a hill country 
thioughout, and the hills, when they are not previ tcus, 
ure covered with a thick jungle, so that railways tov: h its 
soil only at the borders, where they touch the fringe of 
Bengal. Until the last two generations it lay beyond 
European influences, and its earlier history is beyond con- 
jecture. Its principal people are Kols, a race of nuble 
fighters, whose legends are too vague to throw any Hight 
upon the question of their origin. Mr. Bradley-Birt has 
spent many months in the land collecting the curious legenis 
and learning the curious customs of the country. He gives 
also a very full and interesting history of the native races 
since the British occupation. ‘The book is pleasantly 

written and profusely illustrated with photograpas. 


CuHoTa NAGPORE. Smith, Elder, and 





FICTION. 


‘Tne Darkest Hour. By Louis Tracy. London: Digby, Long. 
6s. 
THe LOvE THAT OVERCAME. 
Methuen. 6s. 
THE BURDEN OF HER YOUTH. 
Long. 6s. 
Carita. By Eyre Hussey. 
THE WASHINGTONIANS, 
George Bell. 6s. 
In T'he Darkest Hour Mr. Tracy gives us a typical story of 
the kind called popular. There is the inevitable murder, 
the inevitable lost will, and the inevitable beautiful heroine 
who is as inevitably uninteresting. As in most novels of the 
kind the characters are merely the puppets of the writer: 
they play their part in developing an improbable, but none 
the less exciting, plot, and there their functions cease. The 
style is loose; Mr. Tracy might exercise a little more care 
in this respect. 

The Love that Overcame is another novel which, though 
likely to have a considerable vogue, is yet lacking in any 
of the essentials to election. A baronet with three grown- 
up daughters, and who marries a fast second wife, a shift- 
less doctor—the brother of the lady—a middle-aged peer 
who from afar loves the youngest of the baronet’s daughters 
—these are some of the people we meet in Miss Sergeant’s 
pages. The doctor makes a sorry hero, and we refuse to 
be reconciled to him in the last chapter, merely because of 
certain melodramatic exploits amongst typhus sufferers. 
‘This part of the book, indeed, verges perilously near bathos. 
The sketch of the weakling is, however, not without a cer- 
tain insight. The climax in the baronet’s career is made 
ludicrous by the introduction of wireless messages des- 
patched to prevent that unhappy person from indulging in 
his penchant for suicide. The story betrays haste, and 
surely we might have been spared that silly goody-book ex- 
pression “ game of play.” 

The Burden of Her Youth belongs to Mrs. L. T. 
Meade’s domestic, rather than to her sensational, manner. 
And frankly we prefer the latter. But the present volume, 
nevertheless, is not without interest. As a book for the 
young person, it may be recommended as wholly innocuous. 
One observation we should like to make: We had hoped, 
until we took up Zhe Burden of Her Youth, that the days 
of the long first chapter soliloquy, introduced to explain the 
position of affairs at the story’s opening—we had hoped that 
the days of such clumsy machinery had gone the way of 
the housemaid with the duster, who appeared in the first 
scene of the old melodramas. 

Carita is a pretty story of a slum child whose feeling 
for a higher life is encouraged by her intercourse with a 
young and ambitious artist. The story shows insight. It 
is dedicated to the members of the Leander Club. 

The Washingtonians—a more euphonious title might, 
perhaps have been chosen—is a really clever novel, and 
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suggests that its author has made a very close study 
of the period with which she deals. The period is the 
time of the American Civil War. The central figure, Mrs. 
Portia Mathews, provides the author with an opportunity 
for a remarkably subtle analysis of the character of a beauti- 
ful and ambitious woman. Portia is the wife of General 
Mathews, an officer disabled in the war, and the story turns 
on her struggle between devotion to her father and her 
duty towards her husband. Her ambition is to see her 
father President at the next eléction. Mathews, however, 
is a follower of Lincoln, and, refusing to join in the cam- 
paign in favour of his father-in-law, gradually drifts apart 
from his wife. 
** Never had he been first in her thoughts; her father pos- 
sessed her supreme devotion. It was his peculiar virtues 


she loved; his ability she admired. Her husband was on 
a lower, if more intimate, plane of her affections.” 


So things goon. And then, at last, Portia alienates herself 
from the respect of her austere parent by an ill-advised at- 
tempt to assist his candidature by underhand means. Here 
the plot becomes somewhat involved ; but at length matters 
straighten out, and we leave Portia in the arms of her 
husband, her mind, her soul, his. 


That the Norfolk peasant is an immoral, ignorant, and 
hypocritical animal is the charming thesis of Mr. James 
Blyth’s Juicy Joe (London: Grant Richards, 6s.). How 
nearly this view approximates to the truth we cannot say. 
But since the characters that Mr. Blyth imports from other 
parts are not themselves models of rectitude and virtue, we 
should suspect that his picture is as false in its own way as 
the familiar milk-and-water sketches of rustics done 
by Londoners on their summer holidays are in theirs. Mr. 
Blyth writes his powerful but unpleasant book (whose very 
title has a nasty taste in it) with a purpose. He wants his 
readers to help him to a solution of the question, “ What 
can be done with these people ?” We unhesitatingly ad- 
vance one answer. Nothing can be done for them if they 
are approached with a heart full of black hatred. Let us 
add, besides, that the converse also is true. 


“Lucas Cleeve” holds that there is going to be a re- 
action against ‘intermarriages between Englishmen and 
Americans. National characteristics are going to assert 
themselves. The Englishman’s ideal of a wife conflicts too 
much with the American woman’s ideal of a husband, and, 
besides that, America is year by year getting less use for 
England. She is providing at home with the elements of 
life she used to find on this side. of the Atlantic. Whether 
this be true or not, Anglo-Americans (London: T. Fisher 
Unwin, 6s.), in which the theme is developed, is an in- 
teresting novel which deals shrewdly with its problem, and 
at the same time tells a moving tale with all the author’s 
customary inventiveness and emotional vivacity. 

We do not get Mr. Baring-Gould at his best in his 
latest novel, Chris of All-Sorts (London: Methuen, 6s.), 
which is so called because its heroine has a considerable 
variety of experiences. Unfortunately the descriptions of 
her dinner “ with lords and ladies in Belgravia” are as dull 
and unconvincing as those of her “ pouring out cocoa for 
factory-girls in the East End,” and the story is forced and 
unnatural. It ends with a moral—* Every girl raised to a 
sense of the dignity of womanhood, to a love of order and 
good and purity, influences at least eight others ” (why not 
seventeen ?)—and with the probability of a “ Fashionable 
Marriage.” 


Mr. Fisher Unwin still continues to make interesting 
discoveries for his “First Novel Library.” If he has not 
yet found anything else quite so remarkable as the first 
volume, Wistons, he has produced nothing that is not read- 
able; and the latest volume, A Drama of Sunshine, by 
Mrs. Aubrey Richardson, should add considerably to the 
reputation of the series. It is a vivacious and well-invented 
drama of life among the fashionable frequenters of Hom- 
burg. It is never offensive, like so many “ Society” novels, 
and pleads, not directly but through a well-told tale, for the 
rational enjoyment of life as against asceticism on the one 
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hand and the feverish pursuit of pleasure on the other with 
an irresistible charm that is half wisdom and half naiveté. 
It combines, in truth, the charms of simplicity and wordly 
wisdom, a combination that is highly attractive. 

In The Triumph of Jill (London: John Long, 6s.) 
Miss F. E. Young tells a slight but pleasing story of a 
girl who starts an art school. She only gets one pupil to 
stay any length of time. That pupil is a young man. 
Of course, the obvious happens. But it is described 


amusingly and freshly, as if it were being told for the 
first time. 





MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 


WE heartily welcome the Book Monthly, whose first num- 
ber lies before us, clad in a pleasant green cover, and an- 
nouncing itself as “an illustrated record, guide, an! 
magazine for booksellers, librarians, and publishers for 
book-buyers, readers, and writers.” After looking through 
its well-printed pages we quite agree with this comprehen- 
sive definition, for in the list of contents we find what will 
give pleasure and profit to each of these classes of pro- 
bable patrons. First come some excellent and well-illus- 
trated notes on current book topics, then a timely article 
on the book of the month—Morley’s “Gladstone” 
and “The Great Task of Writing It.” Further 
on we have a lively contribution from Mr. L. F. 
Austin on the “Perils of the Reviewer,” and later 
a most interesting account of “The Geography of 
Bookselling,” by Mr. David J. Rice. He tells us that 
(outside London) the honour of being the best city from 
the bookselling point of view belongs to Edinburgh, and 
that it well deserves the handsome tribute accorded to it of 
giving a name to the “ Edinburgh Stevenson,” the “ Edin- 
burgh Scott,” and the forthcoming “Edinburgh Shake- 
speare.” Glasgow is Edinburgh’s generous rival, whilst 
Dublin, Manchester, and Birmingham all provide an 
admirable book-market. A classified catalogue of the 
recent new books and new editions, and a “ London 
Letter” help to give variety to what we cannot but think 
will be a useful and popular periodical, which—to quote 
the editor—‘ will seek, month by month, to focus as in a 
picture the broad life and activities of the book world. 
- + It will appeal to everybody having practical con- 
cern in books, saying, ‘Here’s a who’s who, and what’s 
what of Bookland.’” 
The Burlington Magazine contains a contribution by 
Mr. Bernhard Berenson, entitled “A Sienese Painter of 
the Franciscan Legend,” in which he deals with the work 
of Stephano di Giovanni (Sassetta), treating especially of 
its spiritual qualities and comparing it from this standpoint 
with that of Giotto, somewhat to the latter’s disadvantage. 
Readable and sympathetic, also, is Mr. Ralph Nevill’s 
short sketch of Jean Honoré Fragonard, one of the three 
illustrations being from the delightful “ L’Escarpolette,” 
now in the Hertford House Collection. There are also 
articles on “ English Eighteenth Century Drinking Glasses,” 
and on the Pewter in the Victoria and Albert Museum, 
as well as the usual notes and reviews of recent publica- 
tions. 











MESSRS. GONSTABLE’S LIST. 


TO BE PUBLISHED SHORTLY. 
LORD WOLSELEY’S BOOK. 


THE STORY OF A SOLDIER'S LIFE. 
By Field-Marshal VISCOUNT WOLSELEY. 


Two Vols. Demy 8vo. With Photogravure Portraits and Plans. 
Price 32s. net. 


THE LIFE OF HUGH, FIRST VISCOUNT GOUGH, 
FIELD MARSHAL. By Rosert S. Rart, Fellow of New 
College, Oxford. With Maps, Portraits, Plans, &c. Two 
Vols. Demy 8vo. 31s. 6d. net. [ Next week. 





THE A BECKETTS OF “PUNCH”; MEMORIES OF 
FATHER AND SONS. By ARTHUR WILLIAM A BECKETT. 
12s. 6d. net. 

* Most entertaining reading.” — Daily News, 

** Full of interest and value. The style is chatty and anecdotic, and the tone is 
genial and discreet.” — Globe. 

“Mr. A Beckett is to be congratulated on having produced a work which will 
be read with interest both by the survivors of a very important period of English 
literature and by the public at large.”—Daily Telegraph. 

“ A volume of reminiscences which carries the reader through a double period 
of London Literary History; like father, like son, has canal been borne out 
n the case of Gilbert and Arthur A Beckett.”—Morning Post. 


“HIS MASTERPIECES.” 
MAN AND SUPERMAN. By Bernarp Snaw. Second 
Edition. 6s. 
“‘ His masterpiece.” —Satur day Review. 


** Capital reading."—Mr. William Archer. 


THE NEW HUMOROUS BOOK BY INGLIS ALLEN, 
HIGHWAYS AND BYWAYS. _ 3s. 6d. 


“ The real thing. . . « Thereis no mistake about its being funny. If you 
want humour, this is the real thing. . It must be read, and it witl be read, 
we fancy, by everyone who can get hold of it; nor is anyone whu does get hold 
ot it likely to be disappointed." — Morning Advertiser. 





NEW SIX-SHILLING FICTION. 
THE LITTLE SHEPHERD OF KINGDOM COME. 


By Joun Fox. Illustrated by F. C. Yohn. 

“ We have not found a dull page in the book. All the characters are 
good, Weare not given to the indiscriminate praise of American novels, but 
here is one that beats with human blood, and if we were to fill this column with 
ts praises we could do no more than advise you to read it.” —Morning Post. 


PETRONILLA HEROVEN. By Una L. Si_eerrap, Author 
of ‘* The Success of Mark Wynyate,” &c. 


* A brilliant success.”—ABirmingham Daily Post. 


THE MAIDS OF PARADISE. By R. W. CHampers. 
Author of ‘* Cardigan,” ‘‘ The Maid at Arms,” &c. 
[Second Edition, 

“* Written with remarkable vividness and power . . . . the characterisation 
is masterly . . . . The whole story is conceived in the true romantic spirit, and 
is written with wonderful vigour and picturesqueness.”—Bookman. 

* A most wonderful piece of work, full of keen and humorous observation 
. «+ « Werecommend the book cordially.”— Atheneum, 

“A graphic and thrilling story of the Franco-German War. His spirited 
battle pictures are ineffaceable.”— Pail Mall Gazette. 


SECOND EDITION NOW READY. 


BARBARA LADD. By Cuartes G. D. Roperts, Author ot 
“The Heart of the Ancient Wood,” &c. 

* A delightful open-air story . . . . Should be read to be appreciated. It is 
charming in itself, and doubly charming for the sensitive cescriptions of animal 
and forest life.” — 7imes. 

** The story is picturesque and alive with human interest ; the characters are 
drawn vividly pa with insight and humour.’—Bookman. 

** A book that will leave the pleasantest of memories.”—Pa/l Mall Gazette. 





NOT A NOVEL BUT— 
THE TRUTH ABOUT AN AUTHOR. 3s. 6<. 


“ A delightful satire on the modern trade of writing.” — To-Day. 
** Exceedingly diverting reading. The cheerfulness, candour, and complacency 
are irresistible. An excellent work.”—Daily News. 


THE WORKS OF GEORGE MEREDITH. 
POCKET EDITION. 
in 17 volumes. Printed on thin opaque paper, specially 
manufactured for this edition, bound in red cloth, gilt lettered on 
back and side, gilt top, 2s. 6d. net per volume, or 3s. 6d, net, in 
full leather, per volume. 
The Ordeal of Richard 
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NOTES ON TRADE AND FINANCE, 


Money is always abundant for a spell in October, after the 
payment of the Government dividends; the Treasury is 
generally in a more or less impecunious state at this period 
of the year, and consequently it borrows the wherewithal to 
pay its dividends from the Bank in “ deficiency ” advances ; 
that is to say, the Bank creates so much fresh credit by a 
stroke of its pen, and this is distributed to holders of Con- 
sols and other Government securities ; consequently what 
is called money, but is of course merely fictitious credit, 
becomes extremely abundant—often unlendable—and bill 
brokers begin plunging in bills with an ever-recurring eager- 
ness which they are wont to repent later on, and which has 
the effect of bringing down discount rates to an extent 
which usually renews fears of gold exports. Things are 
falling out in this wise at present, and it is particularly in- 
opportune that they should do so, for no temporary swamp 
of bankers’ credit can lessen the dangers of a diminished 
reserve and a heavy demand for gold later on. It is true 
that the German demand almost ceased at the end of Sep- 
tember, having been almost entirely created by the custom, 
which seems somewhat preposterous to a community 
blessed with modern banking facilities, of paying the in- 
terest on all mortgages in the Happy Fatherland on Octo- 
ber 1, and in notes or gold. Immediately after this date, 
of such terrific moment to the German banking world, the 
rate of discount in Berlin ran down to 3 per cent., the 
German exchange rose in favour of London, and, as I have 
said, the German demand for bar gold practically ceased. 





It may perhaps be hoped that before next September 
the Fatherland will have reconstructed its arrangements 
with regard to its payments of interest on mortgages and 
allowed them to be scattered up and down the year, and 
perhaps paid by cheque instead of in cash. I hope that 
this may be so, for I am guilty of a highly unpatriotic feel- 
ing of affection and respect for the Germans, and I fear 
that, now that Master Austen is at the Treasury, there will 
be ructions if any foreigners go upsetting our autumn 
money market. 





This, however, is by the way. It may be that before 
next autumn we may have a Chancellor of the Exchequer 
who knows something about finance. For the present let 
it suffice that the German demand is slack and that the 
American exchange is still well above gold point. But 
Egypt is taking big lines of sovereigns, and is likely to con- 
tinue to do so for the present, and it is said that the 
Argentine also will be wanting a large amount later. As 
to the United States, in the good old days it was regularly 
part of the programme that we sent them gold in the late 
autumn when the wheat and cotton crop movements in- 
creased the demand for currency. But now that the New 
York magnates, with their ofera-bouffe finance and their 
kite-flying operations whenever they can raise the wind, 
have succeeded in making everything uncomfortable and 
irregular and incalculable, nobody knows when America 
may or may not want, and be in a position to take, gold. 
There be many that say that she cannot take any this 
autumn ; but it is very unsafe to rely too hopefully on these 
estimates. The London money market has got to keep its 
powder very dry between now and Christmas ; after all, it is 
not so many weeks since knowing people in Lombard-street 
were affirming that a 5 per cent. Bank rate was inevitable, 
and doubting whether 5 per cent. would suffice to stem the 
tide of horrors that was going to sweep through the City. 
And it was not mere market prattlers who thought the posi- 
tion serious. The Bank of England itself went into the 
bullion market and paid 77s. 10%d. for bar gold, and it 
would not have entered into this hardly profitable transac- 
tion if it had not seen good reason for so doing. 





But what are our friends the Johannesburg magnates 
about? It will be remembered that our Great Imperial 


Statesman went out to South Africa to see after things for 
himself, to lecture the homeless, ruined remnant of the Boers 
on the virtue of gratitude, and to settle with the magnates 
as to their share in the costs of the war which had been 
waged purely in the interests of humanity, but was expected 
to result, collaterally, in the cheapening both of dynamite 
and of labour for the Rand. It was well known that the 
mighty traveller from Birmingham thought that roo millions 
would be a fair contribution from the magnates, but he 
found the latter a tough nut to crack; they were masters 
of the situation, and were quite impervious to the cheap sort 
of bounce that fetches the gallery; so finally they conde- 
scended to promise, quite informally, that they would stump 
up 30° millions on condition that we—that is, the British 
taxpayer—guaranteed them a loan of a similar amount. 
This the British taxpayer immediately did, and hence the 
issue of the Transvaal loan, with so great a flourish of 
trumpets, last spring. Now it is time for the magnates to 
fulfil their part of the contract, and it seems that they find 
it highly inconvenient to do so. Rumour in the City says 
that the operation is postponed to a more convenient date, 
when the conditions will be more favourable. Let us hope 
that this is all that is intended, but I must confess that I 
was always prepared to say “thank you” for the magnates’ 
contribution when I saw it actually paid into the Treasury. 
Of course it was to have been borrowed in London, and the 
first instalment of ten millions was to have been raised dur- 
ing the current financial year. The Financial News, how- 
ever, writes on the subject in a manner which looks as if 
the contribution may be permanently repudiated. “It 
was,” it says in Thursday’s issue, “ pretty generally under- 
stood yesterdav that the second Transvaal Loan had been 
indefinitely postponed. To the argument that it 
would not be so easy for all the loan arrangements to be 
abandoned, it was replied that the matter was solely one of 
personal agreement between Mr. Chamberlain and the 
Kaffir houses, and had never been committed to black and 
white in such a form as to be binding inevitably.” 





However, they say once more that liquidation is now 
all over and that the position in all markets is perfectly 
sound: that those “strong hands,” of which we always hear 
on these occasions, have taken over all the flotsam and 
jetsam of the recent storms, and that markets are now to 
move upward with the proverbial wet sheet and flowing 
tide. Maybe so. Certainly something had to be done. 
The City is used to chronic demoralisation now, but it had 
a worse fit of the hump last Monday than it has suffered all 
this dreary season, and was prophesying all sorts of horrors 
for the Settlement—horrors which were either imaginary 
or huddled away for the time, probably the latter. If so, 
there will be selling later on. 


A prospectus had the temerity to show its nose—that of 
a Tasmanian gold mine, which appears to have really pro- 
duced some gold in the past. Now it wants more capital, 
so it makes its bow as a London company with a capital of 
£500,000. Victoria is offering terms of renewal to the 
holders of its £5,000,000 bonds due on January 1, and 
these terms are said to have been well received. 


JANUs. 


No Breakfast Table complete without 


EPPS’S 


GRATEFUL — COMFORTING. 


COCOA 


The Most Nutritious and Economical, 

















